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ATLANTIC LIFE 


offers a complete line of 
modern policy contracts 
covering all needs “from 
the cradle to retirement” 
at low guaranteed cost. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Richmond, Virginia 


WILLIAM H. HARRISON 
Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 


ANGUS O. SWINK 


President 

















“IT Am a Paralytic” 


From a paralytic’s palsied hand, dictated by her 
despairing heart, has come a brief, pitiful letter, 
sent in the hope that the telling of her situation may 
be helpful toward inducing single young men and 
women to guard even their early years with life 
insurance. She says: 


“In 1918 I took a policy, a Twenty-Year Endow- 
ment, but I gave it up in 1931. Now, in 1936, when 
I need it so desperately, I am a paralytic, with no 
money, no hospital will take me in, and am dependent 
on strangers for stamps and daily necessities. Won't 
this assist you in selling policies to single men and 
women between 18 and 30? I hope and pray it will. 
I wish that I'd never given mine up, needless to 
say.” 

How different this poor woman’s situation would 
be had she kept her policy in force! Incidentally, 
of what use would a Yearly Renewable Term be in 
these circumstances? And how secure the situation 
of young men and women who, though they may 
have looked to insurance chiefly as a means of invest- 
ing their savings, yet realized that life’s ill chances 
strike also those of younger ages, and do not assail 
only the middle aged and the elderly. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. H. KINGSLEY, President 


Independence Square Philadelphia 
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DEPENDABLE 


SELLING PLANS 


Berkshire Associates are increasing commis- 
sion earnings through the sale of the follow- 
ing leading contracts :— 

* BERKSHIRE JUVENILE INSURANCE, 


* BERKSHIRE BENEFACTOR—(Low cost, sTEP 
RATE POLICY.) 


* NEW RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN. 
* NEW ORDINARY LIFE CONTRACT. 


* SALARY CONTINUATION PLAN —( PROVIDING 
A MINIMUM INCOME OF $100 4 MONTH FOR 12 
MONTHS OR LONGER.) 


* SALES STIMULANTS: pDIRECT BY MAIL ADVER- 
TISINC—PROPOSAL FORMS—ILLUSTRATED BOOK- 
LETS AND FOLDERS—BLOTTERS AND OTHER 
SALES HELPS, 


““Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 
FRED H. RHODES, President 
PITTSFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


85th Anniversary Year 
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H. T. BURNETT 
Vice-President in Charge 
of Agencies 
Reliance Life Insurance 
Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IN FRONT 


Vv. J. ADAMS 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Western Division 








G. G. LAMAR 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Southern Division 


J. F. JOHNS 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Eastern Division 





H. T. Burnett, newly elected 
vice-president in charge of 
agencies of the Reliance Life 
Insurance Company, has served 
the Reliance in the field for 
the past eighteen years. He 
is a native Tennesseean, born 
July 4, 1884, and is a gradu- 
ate from the law school of 
Cumberland University in his 
home state. He was elected 
president of the Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters Association 
in 1934 and under his admin- 
istration that association grew 
to be the second largest in 
the United States and was the 
recipient of the Charles Ed- 
wards Jerome trophy as the 
most active life underwriters 
association in the entire coun- 
try. He also has been active 
in the affairs of the N.A.L.U. 

J. F. Johns also is a law 
school graduate and of long 
service with the company 
having entered the Actuarial 
Department as a clerk in 1915. 
V. J. Adams is a native of 
Georgia and was appointed 
manager at Knoxville, Tenn., 
in 1918. G. G. Lamar ha'ls 
from Alabama, a graduate 
from the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute at Auburn and en- 
tered the service of the Re- 
jiance as an agent in Auburn 
in 1922. He became a man- 
ager in Florida in 1925. 




















Family Maintenance with | _ * cncatiad a 
‘or thirty-four years the “Income for Life” plan 


Convertible Term Policies has been successfully featured by Fidelity agents. 

Long before the modern trend to income insur- 

ance set in Fidelity pioneered with the first “In- 
New Security Mutual I ife term come for Life” policy—December 24, 1902. 

Fidelity also issued the first life insurance pol- 


policies for 5; 10, 15, and 20 yore icy providing against Permanent Total Disability 
offer an ideal method of providing |  —October 16, 1896—and is one of the relatively 
family maintenance insurance at few companies now writing Disability Income. 
“ee . : , The Accidental Death Benefit is another orig- 
rem rates. Premium waiver ination of the Fidelity—the first policy issued with 
and accidental death benefits at this feature being dated February 10, 1904. 
slight additional cost. It will pay 


you to investigate these new insur- he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
ance opportunities. INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


, WALTER LEMAR TALSOT. President 
Ask about the new Retirement 


Income at 55—a real insurance 
investment. 


Security Mutual Life ATTRACTIVE AGENCY CONTRACTS | 
Insurance Company TERRITORY IN TENNESSEE! 


For information, write to: 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice President 
GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLES L. PRESTON, President 












































OUR LEADERS 











. Low Cost Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life—Family Income 


An Exceptional Opportunity 


. For Texas Agents 
—Adjustment . 

Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 
High Commissions Non-Medical 


. Retirement Income Endow- Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


ments Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


. Juvenile Education Endow- Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas | 
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. Attractive General Agent’s 
Contract 








The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


INSURANCE COMPANY yy ee 


111 North Broad Street A policy for every Purse and Purpose 
Basil S. Walsh decege i Bustin John J. Gailagher 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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The Sale's the Thing 


HERE is a disposition among all of us to talk overly much 
Ven politics these days and many salesmen, in particular, have 

seized upon it as a likely topic for opening up an interview. It 
is, however, pretty dangerous ground to tread upon, even for those 
salesmen who endeavor to ascertain the beliefs of their prospect and 
then agree with him vociferously in an effort to gain his confidence 
and favor. That is hardly a four-square way of doing business, 
although it is to be recommended over the practice of antagonizing 
a prospect by bitterly opposing him in political debate. 


For the most part, the time devoted by a salesman to prolonged 
political discussion is sheer waste. The life insurance agent who, 
in earnest quest of business, restricts his conversation to life in- 
surance and what it does for men in every walk of life until after 
the contract has been closed, will have cause for gratification when 
he surveys his production at the close of the month. 


Those solicitors who do not allow their sales interviews to 
digress from the main subject of life insurance will profit most. 
Now, as always, it should be constantly driven home to the pros- 
pect that life insurance is the truest and best method by which the 
individual can prevent poverty and provide plenty, and that through 
it despair is obviated and hope encouraged. Life insurance helps 
mend torn hearts and inspires in them gratitude for the thoughtful 
husband and father who had the foresight to provide, as a substi- 
tute for himself, this financial servant. 


That life insurance man will profit most who directs the con- 
versation into a restricted range of truism. He will dwell on the 
fact that life insurance makes the home comfortable for all, educates 
the children in the aura of independence and displaces embarrass- 
ing dependence on private or public charity. Through it refinement 
is preserved and the squalor that accompanies poverty forever for- 
bidden. Life insurance continues to the orphan and the widow an 
income as certain as the earnings of their bereaved breadwinner. 
Through life insurance the disability of old age is minimized and 
the sunset of a successful life most thoroughly enjoyed. 


These are the age-old, the trusted and tried arguments of life in- 
surance and time cannot wither nor custom stale their significance 


and force. 


Life insurance is one of the great businesses of the world and one 
of the safest and most proficient. Through almost a century it has, 
in a changing world, guarded the unfortunate and helpless and 
served the wise and foreseeing. It is an asset to which all may con- 
fidently cling without fear of disappointment. Where an interview 
between an agent and a prospect is limited to what life insurance 
has done, is doing and can do, the production of new business is 


practically an assured eventuality. 
Leo Ae 








Business Trends Of 


Past Year 


Investment Situation Shows Improvement; 
New Taxes Cause for Concern 


By C. BURTON RosBINs* 


Manager and General Counsel, American Life Convention 


FTER nine years the American 
A Life Convention returns to the 

City of Dallas for its 3lst 
Annual Convention. These nine in- 
tervening years represent a_ period 
of stress, not only for the nation but 
for the institution of life insurance 
They have served, however, 
other period has 
offer to the people of America con- 
vincing proof of the fine management 
and incomparable security of life in- 
when subjected to the re- 
shocks of a great national 
depression. In the 


as well. 


as no served, to 


surance 
peated 
and world-wide 
years to come future generations wil! 
acknowledge and be grateful for this 
great institution which has so well 
conserved and distributed the funds 
entrusted to it by so many millions 
of our people. 


Problem of the Day 


There have been 
velopments during the past year. In 
the early months of the year, pro- 
duction fell off but has recovered 
during recent months—August show- 
ing a gain of 3.6 per cent over the 
corresponding month of 1935. In- 
dustrial insurance has shown a steady 
increase throughout the year and, on 
September 1, showed an increase of 
The largest 
decrease was in group insurance. 

The most perplexing problem pre- 
sented to life insurance companies 
at the present time is the steadily 
declining interest rate on securities, 
due in considerable measure to the 
Government making loans on mort- 
gage security at very low rates with 
money obtained by the sale of tax- 
exempt securities which in turn bear 


no startling de- 


5.9 per cent over 1935. 


interest at the lowest rates in the 
history of the nation. I firmly be- 
lieve that the present low interest 


rate condition is transitory—that the 
lending field will, at a time not far 
distant, be returned to private in- 
stitutions and, with the demand oc- 


~ * Excerpts from address at A. L. C. 
meeting in Dallas, Texas. 
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C. B. ROBBINS, 


Manager, American 


Life Convention 


casioned by renewed business activ- 
ity, the rate will return to normal 
just as it did after the first years of 
the present century, when rates were 
abnormally low. An encouraging in- 
dication of this is the gradual retire- 
ment of the Government from farm 


lending. In a recent release from 
the Farm Credit Administration, 
Governor Myers stated that in the 


years 1934 and 1935 loans made by 
the Land Banks and Commissioner 
totaled $1,727,000,000 compared with 
$1,027,000,000 loans by all other agen- 
cies. In the first five months of 
1934, from the Federal 
Credit Administration were $589,- 
000,000 while private lenders fur- 
nished only $204,300,000 for that 
purpose. Since that time lending by 
governmental agencies has gradually 
declined and the first five months of 


borrowers 





FRANCIS V. KEESLING 


Executive Committee Member 









, = 
4. 


1935 showed the Land Banks and 
Commissioner lending $232,800,000 
compared with $257,800,000 furnished 
from private sources. He also made 
the further statement that real estate 
values have increased steadily for 
the first time since the World War 
period. It is apparent that farm 
mortgage credit is being returned to 
private capital where it belongs. 


State and Federal Legislation 


A new Federal Revenue Act was 
passed this year. It raises the life 
company tax to a flat rate of 15 per 
cent on normal-tax income for 1936 
and subsequent years. An exemp- 
tion, fortunately, is granted from the 
surtax on undistributed corporation 
profits which will be a hardship on 
corporations generally for the 
few years. Efforts were made by 
the Life Underwriters and by in- 
dividual company representatives to 
secure an exemption of “ear-marked” 
proceeds from the payment of Fed- 
eral Estate taxes by beneficiaries 
and policyholders’ estates, but, at the 
last minute, this worth-while pro- 
vision was eliminated in conference. 

Taxes payable by insurance com- 
panies under the various State Un- 
employment Compensation Laws and 
under the Federal Social Security 
Act, is a matter of no little concern, 
although its effect does not seem to 
be fully appreciated generally. Dur- 
ing the past year, six states saw 
fit to enact such laws, with Utah, in 
addition, supplanting its former en- 
actment by a new law conforming 
to the Federal Act, thus bringing to 
a total of seventeen, the number of 
states and the District of Columbia, 
which now possess unemployment 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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HE sales technique used by insur- 

ance companies is far behind that 

of other industries. We still carry 
on the time honored method of sow- 
ing unfairness and expecting to reap 
a harvest of good will. We urge any 
available men (provided they can sup- 
port themselves for a few months) 
into the business, get what business 
we can from their relatives and 
friends, give no training or super- 
vision, and allow the great majority 
to drift back to other walks of life 
disillusioned and antagonistic. 

Why do state legislatures have to 
pass laws providing for the training 
of men before they can be licensed? 
Is it not because we have been woe- 
fully lax in training them ourselves? 

How are your men trained? 

Are they supervised adequately in 
the early period with your company? 

After we have found a salesman, 
have trained him, and supervised him, 
how do we remunerate him? 

Is the familiar commission contract 
the eternal answer to our prayers and 
as unchangeable as the Constitution? 

Finally, what is the measure of a 
For example, 
when is a million dollar producer a 
failure? 


successful salesman? 


The answer comes back: When he 
has too high a lapse rate. I know of 
one man who produced over a million 
a year for several years but each year 
over 70 per cent of his business failed 
to get into its second policy year. He 
was not only a menace to any com- 
pany he went with, but a destroyer of 
our national resources. 

We need not confine our persistency 
investigation to the million dollar 
man. The smaller producer with a 
miserable persistency is, if anything, 
a worse menace for he usually takes 

*Excerpts from address at A. L. C. 
meeting in Dal’as, Texas. 


G. S. NOLLEN 


President, 
American Life 
Convention 


up a lot of the time of the general 
agent, too. 

Are we going to wait until the leg- 
islatures pass laws to prohibit the 
licensing of such unfit men, or are we 
going to clean our own houses” 

Premium rates on non-participating 
business, and premium rates with 
their corresponding dividend scales on 
participating business, are calculated 
today with a full knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the old American Ex- 
perience Table, especially in respect 
to the improvement in mortality at 
the younger ages, and adjustments 
are made therefor. Consequently the 
item that appears in your gain and 
loss exhibit as “Gain from Mortality” 
cannot be considered as a separate 
entity but it is simply one of an in- 
dissoluble trinity—Expenses, Interest, 
and Mortality. Any attempt to extract 
more gain from mortality will affect 





W. T. GRANT 


Executive Committee Member 


Modernism In Life 


Insurance 


Need for Improved Sales Technique 
Vital Consideration 


By E. M. MCCONNEY* 


Vice-President and Actuary, Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, lowa 


the trinity as a whole, and so will a 
loosening up in underwriting. 

Therefore, we are faced with the 
same problem we used to have in the 
horse and buggy days; namely, is it 
best to drive with a tight rein or a 
loose one when going around the cor- 
ner, or shall we proceed as we have 
done before? 


Clarifying Illustration 


If an attempt is made to tighten up 
on selection with the thought that 
the resulting gains will offset losses 
in other directions, an illustration may 
clarify our thinking. For example, if 
the ratio of actual to expected mortal- 
ity in an average company is 48 per 
cent it would have to be cut to 30 
per cent to provide enough gain in 
dollars to offset a reduction in the in- 
terest rate of 1 per cent. This figure 
is based on the average of a sample 
group of sixty-seven American Life 
Convention member companies. Your 
actuary can tell you the figure for 
your own company. 

Furthermore, a tightening up of se- 
lection now will not result in an ap- 
preciably larger gain from mortality 
for five or more years, so that such 
tightening cannot be considered as an 
offset to immediate losses from other 
sources. Also, what will be the effect 
on your field force? 

We must conduct our house in such 
a way that the public will continue 
to call on us. 

On the other side of the picture it is 
obvious that a loosening up on selec- 
tion to help the field force has its 
dangers. The Brain Truster may take 
liberties with the multiplication table 
but a company cannot take liberties 
with the mortality table. Then, too, 
how far can one go? It is somewhat 
like asking: How far can inflation go 
and yet remain on safe ground? 

We have very exact knowledge on 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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Cost of Agency Turnover 
and Suggested Remedies 


Excerpts from an address delivered before the 
Industrial Section of the American Life Con- 
vention at the 1936 annual meeting in Dallas 


By A. G. PALMIE 


Manager, Industrial Department, Home State Life Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


to me is as old as the industrial 

business itself, and changes have 
been made from time to time in 
agency contracts with a view to re- 
ducing the expense of agency turn- 
over. 

We can recall that years ago the 
idea was to permit the agent to 
retain 15 or 20 times on his increase, 
and deduct this amount, together 
with the collection commission from 
the amount turned in to the super- 
intendent or district office during the 
week. That particular system was 
discarded years ago, principally for 
the reason that the agent would reach 
Saturday without having a pay day. 

From this method we went into 
other methods of operation and dif- 
ferent forms of agency contracts 
with the inevitable result that In- 
dustrial insurance companies were 
paying entirely too much for the ac- 
tual increase produced by their field 
representatives. 


Te: particular subject assigned 


Bringing Costs Down 


It has only been in recent years 
that effective ideas have been ad- 
vanced, and the methods have been 
changed to the extent that the aver- 
age wide awake Industrial insurance 
company is able to get a substantial 
increase at reasonable cost. 

In the old days agency turnover 
was considered a natural sequence 
to the production of a large volume 
of business, and the general idea 
prevailed that the more mud you 
sling on the wall the more would 
stick. 

I believe we have all come to the 
point where we do not place a great 
deal of stress merely on the volume 
of weekly production, and that we 
are all now considering the collec- 
tion percentage and the percentage 
of arrears in determining the value 
of any agent. 

Our particular company is not as 
old as a great many others; however, 
we have found it necessary to change 
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our contract on several occasions, and 
to keep in step with the changing 
times and changing business condi- 
tions. 

In the matter of Ordinary business 
produced by industrial agents, we 
have experimented with a system 
of instruction with a view to im- 
proving the quality of our Ordinary 
business and making more increase 
out of the volume produced. 

In this course of instruction, which 
included questionnaires sent out reg- 
ularly, we found that in many cases 
the highest grades were made by 
extremely poor producers—men who 
were studious and excellent in cleri- 
cal work but lacked the ability to 
actually sell their prospects. 

The average company depends on 
superintendents or ass‘stant super- 
intendents in making the inspections 
on applications written in the field. 

Some three years ago a member 
of this Convention outlined a plan 
in use by his company through which 
a salaried man was employed directly 
from the home office, and his duties 





HERBERT K. LINDSLEY 


Executive Committee Member 


consisted entirely of making field 
inspections on applications written by 
agents. 

Something more than a year ago 
we installed this system, and in the 
short time it has been in effect, we 
have saved in new death claims, and 
in overpaid special salaries, many 
times the amount paid these home 
office inspectors. At present we have 
a man in such position in every one 
of our larger districts, and since 
such men are not interested in the 
district record or the record of the 
superintendent or assistant superin- 
tendent, we can rely upon them to 
give us the complete facts in con- 
nection with any application sub- 
mitted. 

To start with, this ordinarily re- 
duces the production from 15 to 20 
per cent in any district, but the 
saving in special salaries and in 
claims or new policies fully justifies 
the additional salaries paid. They 
do not contact the district office at 
any time, and all reports are sub- 
mitted to the home office direct. 

In the early stages of this experi- 
ment we referred every unfavorable 
report to the superintendent of the 
district, giving him the opportunity 
of verifying the report submitted by 
the home office inspector. It finally 
developed that in 95 per cent of the 
cases which were followed by the 
district manager or superintendent, 
he agreed entirely with the report 
made by the home office inspector. 


Increased Collections 


At the suggestion of several of 
the managers or superintendents, we 
have begun acting entirely upon the 
report of the home office inspector, 
and when applications are submitted 
on undesirable risks, the inspector’s 
report is considered final. 

It is interesting to know that this 
system has increased our average 
collection materially, has reduced ar- 
rears some 15 per cent, and has 
lowered our claim rate on new poli- 
cies to the point that this item alone 
justifies the salary and expense paid 
inspectors in the field. 

When men enter our service they 
understand that unless they can be 
open and above board in every re- 
spect there is not much of an oppor- 
tunity for them. This has practically 
eliminated the high pressure agent 
who applied for a connection with 
the idea of producing a great volume 
of business over a short period of 
time. 

The value of our present system 
of operation cannot possibly be de- 
termined through the reduction of 


* early death claims, or through the 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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The Merits of Research For 


Industrial Companies 


Excerpts from an address delivered before the 
Industrial Section of the American Life Con- 
vention at the 1936 annual meeting in Dallas. 


By FreDeRIC M, NETTLESHIP 


Secretary of Agencies, Equitable Life Insurance Co., Washington, D. C. 


search for Industrial companies, 

it appears to be the unanimous 
opinion of those I have contacted by 
letter and interview, that research 
is necessary to progress. We all 
seem to realize and appreciate that 
constant study of our problems is 
essential to successful management. 
If we are to improve our methods, we 
must search out the best plans be- 
ing used by others, and be prepared 
to change when convinced that we 
have found a more efficient method. 


’ considering the merits of re- 


Steady Improvement 


Charles F. Kettering, Director of 
Research for General Motors Cor- 
poration, said regarding research: 
“Each year we discover new things 
which a short time ago we did not 
even know existed. I cannot help 
but feel that in a very short time 
we are going to break loose another 
great piece of basic information 
which will keep us industrially busy 
for a great many years to come.” 

Industrial insurance has had a 
somewhat similar experience. We do 
not change policy forms or agents’ 
contracts each year as the automo- 
bile manufacturers change models, 
but there has been improvement in 
our policies and methods comparable 
to the changes and improvements in 
automobiles during the past thirty 
years. 

The numerous organizations now 
existing for the sole purpose of 
research into the problems of Life 
Insurance in general are ample proof 
of the value and merit of research. 
These organizations cover practically 
every phase of our work except In- 
dustrial insurance, the most effective 
being those dedicated to sales re- 
search, office management and Medi- 
co-Actuarial problems. Isn’t it rea- 
sonable to suppose that research 
along Industrial insurance _ lines 
would prove to be just as profitable? 

We need more research if we are 
to reach the heights to which we 
should aspire; and if we are to ren- 


der to the public, through the medium 
of Industrial insurance, the service 
to which they are justly entitled, we 
need to consider and study our pres- 
ent methods in the light of what 
might be required of us by legislative 
processes. 

I am afraid that some of us may 
be too self-satisfied or too self-suffi- 
cient in this connection. While it 
can hardly be questioned that Indus- 
trial insurance has done a good job 
of protecting the wage earner and 
his family, and at the same time 
given thousands of workers an op- 
portunity to earn a good living, it 
is also true that it has been subject 
to criticism from both angles. How 
vulnerable we may be is open to 
question, but it certainly behooves us 
to take the initiative in improving 
our methods, thus proving our sin- 
cerity. and desire to render better 
service to the insuring public. IIl- 
advised and unfair legislation is often 
the result of someone’s short-sighted 
policy in dealing with policyholders. 

We evidently believe in research 
for Industrial companies, but some 





A. L. DERN 
Chairman, Agency Section 






of us are not convinced that an 
organized method is necessary, main- 
ly because of the splendid spirit of 
cooperation manifested by individual 
companies in their willingness to 
answer any and all inquiries about 
any subject pertaining to our busi- 
ness. Whenever called upon, I be- 
lieve we have all been glad to co- 
operate, and I know that many of 
us have received valuable information 
from other companies. However, as- 
suming that most of the companies 
doing an industrial business were to 
write to all the other companies to 
obtain information, it would require 
the time of one or two clerks to 
prepare it, in addition to interrupt- 
ing the routine work of the various 
officials to an unreasonable degree. 
The larger companies may be equip- 
ped to do it, but most of us would 
find it burdensome. 


Haphazard Methods 


Under such a method, only those 
companies writing for information 
obtain it. In this hit or miss fashion, 
a few companies are exchanging 
information, and each one trying to 
analyze the data as best they can 
in the midst of their usual busy 
routine. Some companies do not get 
information because they do not ask 
for it, and some of us hesitate to 
write too frequently for fear of be- 
coming a nuisance. We usually write 
to a few companies we know best, 
whereas some other company may 
have the best solution to our prob- 
lem. We believe that it would be 
to the best interests of Industrial 
insurance for this information to be 
gathered, analyzed and sent out in 
a uniform and systematic manner. 

A Research Bureau or Clearing 
House, headed by a competent In- 
dustrial insurance man, would be 
the most effective method. The co- 
operating companies would have to 
prepare the information only once, 
send it to the Bureau, where it would 
be classified, put into workable order 
and the results sent to each company. 
The Convention is now doing this 
type of work for its member com- 


panies in connection with other sec- 


tions, and has done a little work 
along Industrial lines, but it is not 
prepared to do any appreciable 


amount of research unless the addi- 


tional cost is met by the member 
industrial companies. 

If necessary and advisable, we can 
start this bureau in a modest way 
with perhaps one competent statis- 
tical clerk, preferably with industrial 
insurance experience, and from such 
a start, grow and expand in accor- 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





1936 Legislative Picture 
Represented as Brighter 


The apparent improvement in busi- 
ness has been accompanied by a 
clarification of the legislative pic- 
ture, in the opinion of Ralph H. 
Kastner, associate counsel, American 
Life Convention, speaking at the an- 
nual meeting in progress this week 
at Dallas, Tex. With approximately 
2650 bills and resolutions proposed 
by the various State Legislatures 
convened during the year, enactments 
of importance to the life insurance 
business represented but an extreme- 
ly small percentage. 

Upon the Federal Revenue Act of 
the 1936 Congress was focused the 
spot-light of national attention but, 
fortunately, insurance companies were 
not severely treated by it. Under 
the law, a life insurance company’s 
Federal income tax, Mr. Kastner re- 
minded his hearers, is set at a flat 
rate of 15 per cent on normal-tax 
income for 1936 and later years. 





The Federal Interpleader Act, 
heretofore confined in application to 
insurance matters, has been broad- 
ened to take in other corporate fields 
of endeavor, and in its new form 
will be found even more advan- 
tageous and beneficial to the life in- 
surance company confronted with 
conflicting demands. The Municipal 
Bankruptcy Act, a matter of grave 
concern to all holders of municipal 
securities, was held unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. 

The Frazier-Lemke Farm Refinanc- 
ing measure, a matter of serious 
moment since it would inevitably 
have led to inflation, was defeated 
through the active efforts of Admin- 
istration leaders in Washington, 
commented Mr. Kastner. As _ for 
unemployment compensation laws, 
seventeen states and the District of 
Columbia now boast of such mea- 
sures, with other states considering 
enactment. 

Regarding taxes, the affliction this 
year was not as severe as in the 
past. Kentucky, Louisiana, Oregon 
and South Carolina sought, without 
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success, to advance the premium tax 
rate, while litigation in several other 
states resulted in the decision that 
annuity considerations were not sub- 
ject to the state premium tax law. 

A rather general tendency was 
evidenced this year by practically 
all states to modify or correct their 
Old Age Pension laws so that full 
advantage might be taken of the 
appropriations held out to states 
conforming to the requirements of 
Title I of the Federal Social Security 
Law, while, with respect to code 
revisions, five states, California, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Louisiana and Vir- 
ginia, are scheduled to consider re- 
visions of code and insurance law 
next year. 


Jefferson Standard Gains 


A. R. Perkins, agency manager of 
the Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, reports that his company 
shows a continued gain in insurance 
in force, the total amount now stand- 
ing at $340,000,000. This is a gain 
of approximately $11,000,000 over 
the end of 1935. 








INTEREST IN L.O.M.A. 


The scope of the activities of the Life 
Office Management Association, which 
met in Washington last week, looms 
large. Surprisingly so it would seem con- 
sidering that quiet efficiency has marked 
its progress into indispensability as a 
life insurance company aid, rather than 
loud and sustained propaganda about 
undertakings which are unsupported by 
results. Life insurance executives and 
employees should familiarize themselves 
with the work of the Association and the 
Institute and so aid themselves and life 
insurance in a drive to standardize prac- 
tices through trained staffs. 

There were 4,766 examinations held 
last year for which 2,085 students, em- 
ployees of life insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada, registered. 
General company interest has a measure- 
ment in that 103 of them, this year 
students, registered from their employ- 
ment rolls. Certificates of completion 
of Course | on the “Principles of Life 
Insurance," were issued recently to 273 
students. Associate diplomas were 
awarded to. 53 who successfully passed 
the required tests. Since the foundation 
of the Institute in 1932, certificate hold- 
ers aggregate 1,202 and associates 201. 
Minor and major examinations have been 
successfully completed by 89 candidates 
for the Fe'lowship award. 








Patterson Outlines 
Program for Year 


Opening his official administratig 
with a message to all local] associations 
Alexander E. Patterson of Chicag 
president of the National Associatin 
of Life Underwriters, pledged an jp. 
tensive program of education for thoy 
connected with the institution, the pu). 
lic and the legislators, both state an 
national, in 1936-37. 

A five-point program of objective 
was pronounced by President Patte. 


son in his first communication to thf 
nine hundred presidents, secretari«a § 


and national committeemen of loc 
associations. “In keeping with the ob. 
jectives of the National Association’ 
said Mr. Patterson, “the general police; 


Fa 


of the present administration may 
summed up as follows: 


“(a) To use the facilities of ow 
organization and the entire life insu 


ance fraternity to disseminate author} 


itative information concerning th 
nature and benefits of legal reserv 
life insurance. Particular emphasis 
will be placed upon the distributia 
of such facts, including the aggressiv 
promotion of Life Insurance Week, t 
which such splendid leadership ha 
been given by the Association of Lif 
Agency Officers. 

“(b) That every effort shall & 
made during the next twelve month 
to expand the sources of independer 
favorable comment on life insurance 


through individuals and organization 


outside the life insurance busines 
and to give as wide distribution # 
possible to such opinion. 

“(c) Through close  cooperatio 
with the Agency Practices Committe 


of the Association of Life Agency 0/8 


ficers to promote an aggressive cal 
paign for the elimination of part-tim 
agents in urban centers and uf 
agents in all centers. 

“(d) To further the efforts to % 
cure a better understanding of th 
nature and functions of legal reserv 
life insurance on the part of our legit 
lators, both state and national, to th 
end that the sixty-five million Amer 
icans who are policy owners shall 1 
ceive the consideration to which the 
are entitled in connection with all 
proposed legislation. 

“(e) To enlarge the services of th 
national organization to its local am 
state units and to individual met 
bers.” 

In stating the policies of his admit 
istration, President Patterson invite 
the cooperation of all local units, utt 
ing them to be quick to criticize th 
association constructively. He & 
pressed the hope that the coming yet 
would bring honor and prestige ™ 
local associations and to the nation® 


body. 
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Reinsurance Agreement 


Wins Final Approval 


Final settlement terms of the for- 





















tration) er National Savings Life of Wich- 
‘atom, Kansas—under the reinsurance 
hicag ; agreement thereon carried out by the 
ciation rarmers & Bankers Life Insurance 
an I company of the same city—have been 
r thos ie approved by the Kansas District 
he pub- Court as of October 7. It will be re- 
ate ani called that the Farmers & Bankers 
= reinsured the life insurance contracts 
jective of the National Savings Life (Kan- 
Patter sas) in 1932 after the latter had been 
to th placed in receivership. 

tari Under the reinsurance agreement 
f loc the Farmers & Bankers agreed to pay 
the %B the receiver of the National Savings 
vation, Life an amount equivalent to 90 per 
I polic cent of the operating profits of the 






Fbusiness over a period of ten years; 
the first four and one-half years to 
ibe determined by experience and the 
remainder of the period determined 
bby a board of appraisers. The Farm- 
ers & Bankers was also privileged to 
return to the receiver assets received 
Sby it in satisfaction of the amount 
Sowing under the contract. 

The Court’s approval, made Octo- 
Hber 7, of the settlement terms prac- 
tically winds up the interest of the 
Farmers & Bankers in the affairs of 












of ow 
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ributiagithe former National Savings Life and 
Fock sit is significant that to President H. 
i hate Lindsley and the other officers of 







the Farmers & Bankers goes the 
icredit for having come to the rescue 
of the National Savings policyhold- 
mers so that none of them had any loss 
whatsoever of policy value. 

The receiver for the National Sav- 
ngs Life (the Wheeler-Kelly-Hagny 
rust Company of Wichita) is now 
preparing to conclude the receiver- 
hip though this may yet take a year 
mr more due to assets still to be 
iquidated. There were 20,000 shares 
n the National Savings Life but 232 
bf these were never paid for in full 
nd so the holders of 19,768 shares 
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thi. re , 
hd ill participate pro rata in the final 
ir legis isposition. The receivers informed a 
, to thepresentative of The Spectator that 
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ause of the splendid manner in 
hich the Farmers & Bankers Life 
ischarged its reinsurance obligation, 
nd because of the rise of other asset 
alues of the defunct company, it may 
' predicted that shareholders of 
ational Savings Life stock will ulti- 
ately get 







s of th 
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admit an amount per share 
invitel hich will be very near the par value 
ts, ura $10. A large stockholder of the 
size th ational Savings Life of Kansas was 
He & ¢ National Savings Life of Missouri 





d the stockholders of the second 
Pmpany will therefore come in for 
“yment indirectly. The Missouri 
itis also in receivership. 
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PRUDENTIAL ANNIVERSARY 
More than five hundred of New Jer- 


sey's leading citizens and outstanding 
agents of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America were guests of the 
company Wednesday afternoon of this 
week at the sixty-first anniversary cele- 
bration. President Edward D. Duffield 
and other home office executives wel- 
comed the visitors in the assembly oom 
of the North Building where an informal 
luncheon was served. 








Lien Reductions by 


General American 


When, during the past week, the 
General American Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis began calling 
in stock of shareholders who own 100 
shares or less and paying them off at 
$60 per share, it represented the be- 
ginning of authorized plans for even- 
tual complete mutualization within 
about ten years. First to be notified 
were 144 stockholders representing 
1078 shares. Of the company’s 50,000 
shares, the Southwestern Life of Dal- 
las and affiliated interests hold 45,000 
shares. President Walter Head of the 


General American Life has 2000 
shares and about 2000 are widely 


scattered. Interest, starting at 3% 
per cent and rising to 4% per cent 
after ten years, will be paid on the 
stock until retirement. 





Walter W. Head 


Further calls for stock may be 
made by the directors as funds be- 
come available. Beginning in 1938 the 
policyholders participate in the elec- 
tion of directors and this trend in- 
creases yearly until finally all the 
directors are named by the policy- 
holders and the company is fully mu- 
tualized. 

The reduction of $5,000,000 in liens 


Endorses Drive Against 
Unauthorized Insurers 


Commenting on The Spectator’s 
campaign against unauthorized insur- 
ance companies, President S. B. Hunt 
of the American Life & Accident In- 
surance Company at St. Louis, gave 
the move his wholehearted approval. 
“T am,” said President Hunt, “en- 
tirely in favor of any proper attempts 
to check this evil and prevent the loss 
to policyholders which results.” 

President Hunt gave it as his opin- 
ion that the difficulty could easily be 
overcome by the companies themselves 
and pointed to the fact that his own 
organization, which does considerable 
business by mail and otherwise, has 
solved the problem and safeguarded 
the rights of policyholders by includ- 
ing the following clause in its poli- 
“Acceptance of Summons—The 
Company will accept service of sum- 
mons by mail issued in a District 
Court of the United States, wherever 
located, if an action is brought under 
the contract by the owner of the pol- 
icy; provided further that such action 
is to be governed as to validity and 
effect by the laws of the State of 
Missouri. No person whosoever is au- 
thorized to represent or act as agent 
of the company in any manner outside 
the State of Missouri.” 

President Hunt declared that, al- 
though his company is at present li- 
censed only in Missouri, the foregoing 
clause protects the public against 
false representations as to his organi- 
zation and gives assureds outside 
Missouri identical policy rights with 
Missouri policyholders. 


cies: 


on contracts of the old Missouri State 
Life (as fully noted in these pages 
October 1) becomes effective December 
31 next. This is the second reduction 
since the General American took over 
the Missouri State. It is an addi- 
tional reduction of $20 on each $100 
of initial lien and President Head 
says it amounts to about 22% per cent 
of the present lien outstanding. Re- 
maining lien totals about $16,000,000 
as compared with $32,000,000 in 1933. 

Commenting on this, President 
Head said that: “Under the terms 
of the agreement, the next lien reduc- 
tion was not required until December, 
1937. However, because of the prog- 
ress made by the General American 
Life in administering the assets and 
business of the former company 
under the supervision of Superintend- 
ent O’Malley (of Missouri) the board 
of directors of General American Life 
approved this $5,000,000 advance dis- 
tribution.” 
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31st ANNUAL MEETING OF AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION PROPOSES NOTABLE PROGRAM 


Before an impressive gathering of 
legal and financial experts in the field 
of life insurance, as well as a record 
assembly of company executives and 
lesser lights, the 31st annual meeting 
of the American Life Convention at 
Dallas, Texas, swung into its busy 
program that lasted from Oct. 12 to 
16 and featured a procession of out- 
standing life insurance personalities 
whose addresses, timely and signifi- 
cant, interpreted the spirit, needs, 
status and future of life insurance. 
A number of these discussions appear 
more completely on other pages of 
this issue of The Spectator. 

The meeting opened in the Baker 
Hotel on Monday morning with the 
first session of the Legal Section, pre- 
sided over by Chairman Sam B. Seb- 
ree, general counsel of the Midland 
Life, Kansas City. Greetings were 
extended by President Gerard S. Nol- 
len (who is also president of the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines) and Col. 
C. B. Robbins, manager and general 
counsel of the convention and presi- 
dent of the Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Mr. Nollen told the assembly of 
noted attorneys that: “The legal rep- 
resentatives of life insurance com- 
panies and the other executives of 
those companies are joined as partners 
in the greatest enterprise in the 
world.” He declared that throughout 
the worst days of the depression the 
life companies have come to have a 
new and higher regard for the work 
of life insurance counsel and would, 
in the future depend to a greater ex- 
tent upon the advice of their legal 
departments. 

The Legal Section, meeting prior to 
the main gathering of that organiza- 
tion on Wednesday, heard an address 
of welcome by Hon. D. A. Frank, 
president of the Dallas Bar Associa- 
tion, and a response by Robert A. Ad- 
ams, general counsel of the American 
United Life of Indianapolis, during 





ON INSPECTIONS 


The legal section of the American 
Life Convention will appoint a com- 
mittee to study a new clause for in- 
clusion in life insurance contracts with 
both policyholders and agents. The new 
clause will be phrased to embody per- 
mission on the part of the contract signer 
for the life insurance company to make 
credit and character inspections. Here- 
tofore, such inspections have been made 
as routine business on the part of the 
companies but the new clause intends to 
make specific provision for consent to 
such inspections. 
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which the civic growth of Dallas was 
extolled and the Centennial Exposi- 
tion was cogently referred to as “a 
marvelous comingling of science and 
anatomy.” 

Col. Roberts warned the members 
that “you have a lot of work ahead 
for next year” because “in no period 
of this country’s history has the need 
for wise legislative counsel in resist- 
ing business taxation been so acute.” 








Harry V. Wade 


Chairman—Financial Section 


Litigation is Called 
An Expensive Luxury 


Declaring that “litigation is an ex- 
pensive luxury” and that this fact 
tended to favor and abet settlements 
by compromise, Joseph D. Frank, as- 
sociate general counsel of the Lincoln 
National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
discussed the pros and cons of life 
insurance claim settlements before the 
meeting of the Legal Section of the 
A.L.C. in Dallas early this week. He 
especially emphasized the necessity for 
study of settlement statutes as bear- 
ing on compromises made with guar- 
dians, executors and administrators 
for minors or incompetents and point- 
ed out that only close scrutiny of 
issues and laws would, in some cases, 
guard the life company against being 
forced to pay the same amount to two 
different claimants on a single case. 

The importance of examination of 
the authority of persons to make set- 
tlements for minors cannot be mini- 
mized, said Mr. Frank, for “a ward 
actually owns the cause of action even 
though represented by a guardian or 
other authorized person.” Mr. Frank, 
as well as other speakers, was intro- 
duced by Sam B. Sebree, chairman of 
the Legal Section. 

Another speaker on Monday morn- 
ing was A. B. Scott, counsel for the 
Atlantic Life of Richmond, who pre- 
sented a masterly series of references 


and guides to the right of an insurer 
to offset mortgage debt against dis. 
ability income benefits being received, 
Counsel Scott developed this theme 
not only directly, but also as apply. 
ing after the bankruptcy of the as. 
sured. 

The review of recent decisions, 
which in former years has been sub- 
mitted by Col. Robbins, was discussed 
before the Legal Section this year by 
Maurice E. Benson of the legal staff 
of the A.L.C. It is Mr. Benson’s first 
appearance as an A.L.C. speaker. 





Legal Luncheon Brings 
On Still More Oratory 


Frank Wozencraft, general solicitor 
of the Radio Corporation of America, 
proved a popular toastmaster at the 
luncheon gathering of the Legal Sec- 
tion of the A.L.C. in Dallas on Mon- 
day. His remarks were brief and his 
introductions of guests equally so. His 
own comment that “No business has 
been more effective than life insur- 
ance to banish hopelessness from the 
hearts of those pinched by the depres- 
sion,” was obviously the sentiment of 
his hearers. 

Luncheon guests included Insurance 
Commissioner O’Malley of Missouri, 
Insurance Superintendent McNairn of 
Ontaric, and Insurance Commission- 
er Daniel of Texas. 

Only one featured speaker addressed 
the luncheon session. He was the 
Hon. W. H. Atwell, Federal District 
Judge of Dallas. Judge Atwell, an 
orator of the “silver-tongued school,” 
traced the rise and defense of the 
American form of government and de- 
clared that, as never before, the Amer- 
ican people need big men as leaders, 
not only in the insurance business but 
more particularly in public life. Such 
men must come to the fore as direc- 
tors and participants in government 
if the country is to attain the great 
future which is its birthright. 

A review of legislative and depart- 
mental action during the year was 





GUEST SPEAKER 

Guest speaker on First Vice-President 
Clarence E. Linz’ "Voice of Southland 
Life" radio program on Monday, Oc 
tober 12, Gerard S. Nollen referred to 
three highly significant facts relating to 
life insurance. These were: first—the 
vast sum of money saved through this 
enterprise is being used to build and 
maintain the agricultural, business an 
industrial activities of our nation; sec 
ond—these investments are in the hands 
of competent, experienced experts in 
the investment field; third—this enter- 
prise pays about three billion dollars 4 
year to its members and their families. 


——— 
— 
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presented to the Legal Section by 
Ralph H. Kastner, associate general 
counsel of the A.L.C., and the dispo- 
sition of cases under supplementary 
contracts was discussed by Orville F. 
Grahame, assistant secretary of the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America, New York. 

The entertainment feature of the 
first day’s luncheon gathering was an 
improvised and burlesqued radio 
broadcast staged complete with sing- 
ers, orchestra and a battery of micro- 
phones. 


Wright Elected Chairman 
Of ALC Legal Section 


Closing its sessions prior to the 
main meeting of the American Life 
Convention, the legal section of that 
body on Tuesday elected Francis J. 
Wright, vice-president and counsel of 
the Midland Mutual Life of Columbus, 
as chairman for the coming term to 
fill the office vacated by Sam S. Seb- 
ree, general counsel of the Midland 
Life of Kansas City. Robert A. Ad- 
ams, vice-president and counsel of the 
American United Life of Indianapolis, 
becomes the new secretary of the Le- 
gal Section. 

At a symposium on the ramifica- 
tions of the social security act, Fran- 
cis V. Keesling, counsel of the West 
Coast Life of San Francisco, said that 
the future cost of the act must not 
be overlooked because “the declining 
birth rate and improving mortality 
tend to increase the number of per- 
sons over sixty years of age to the 
point where there may ultimately be 
about twenty-five million eligible for 
payments.” 

Consensus of opinion was that ju- 
dicial interpretation before uniform 
and nationwide determination of this 
phase should be sought. The provi- 
sions of state acts were discussed by 
counsel of companies located in about 
ten states. 





Financial Section Hears 
Discussion of Investments 


A feature of the Tuesday meeting 
of the financial section of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention was the analysis 
of Texas municipal bonds, presented 
by C. D. Simmons, investment officer 
of the University of Texas. The ses- 
sion of the financial section was pre- 
sided over by Harry V. Wade, vice- 
president of the American United 
Life of Indianapolis and_ retiring 
chairman. Calling member after mem- 
ber of the section to give his views 
from the floor, Mr. Wade distin- 
guished himself for his able conduct 
of the gathering and never allowed 


interest in the various subjccts to lag. 

Concerning itself largely with Texas 
investments both in bonds and in 
mortgages, the financial section in the 
closing hours of its sessions elected 
J. E. McPherson, treasurer of the 
Businessmen’s Assurance of Kansas 
City, as its chairman for the coming 
term. The new secretary elected to 
the section is Alex B. Cunningham, 
treasurer of the Montana Life at He- 
lena. 

As this edition goes to press it ap- 
pears probable that the new president 
of the American Life Convention will 
be T. A. Phillips, president of the Min- 
nesota Mutual Life at St. Paul. 





Pacific Mutual to Have 
Federal Investigation 


Impending Federal investigation 
and two additional plans for rehabili- 
tation submitted within the past fort- 
night are helping to keep the Pacific 
Mutual pot boiling. What the final 
stew will be like it is still too early 
to say. The National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners will devote 
an executive session to the Pacific 
Mutual case in December. 

Following a conference held at Los 
Angeles by John J. Burns, general 
counsel of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission; United States 
District Attorney Pierson M. Hall, 
and others, the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Postal Inspectors Division 
and the S.E.C. have been “ordered to 














cooperate in a prompt and thorough 
investigation.” 

Of the two recent rehabilitation 
plans, one has been filed in Judge 
Henry M. Willis’ court by seven at- 
torneys headed by H. 8S. Dottenheim, 
representing non-cancellable policy- 
holders of the company, and the other 
by R. R. Hess, an attorney and non- 
can policyholder. These were sub- 
mitted as improvements on the plan 
worked out by Insurance Commissioner 
Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., of Califor- 
nia, and approved by E. A. Smith, 
Jr., insurance commissioner of Utah, 
who had been appointed by Ernest 
Palmer, of Illinois, president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, to examine the prob- 
lems of the Pacific Mutual. 

The Dottenheim plan provides for 
the formation, besides the new Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, of an additional 
company to be known as the Pacific 
Mutual Holding & Non-Cancellable 
Income Policyholders Co. 

The Hess plan, accepting the new 
company organized by Commissioner 
Carpenter, would set up in it several 
new departments to handle all the old 
and new non-participating life poli- 
cies, all old and new participating life 
policies, commercial accident policies 
and all non-can disability policies. 
This latter plan segregates certain 
profits for the benefit of the non-can 
department and would also give the 
stockholders of the old company five 
years in which to restore solvency. 
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Address of C. B. Robbins 
(Concluded from page 6) 
compensation laws, although the Su- 
preme Court of one of the states, 
Washington, has decreed its law to be 
void and inoperative, and the North 
Carolina legislation appears wholly 

ineffective. 

It seems not amiss to here com- 
ment likewise that the constitutional- 
ity of the New York Law is before 
the United States Supreme Court 
for consideration, with like ques- 
tions being litigated in California, 
Mississippi and Oregon. An effort 
is being made to test the constitu- 
tionality of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act in the Newark Milk 
Company case pending before a New 
Jersey Federal District Court. Of 
like interest is the announced inten- 
tion of the New Jersey Social Secur- 
ity Commission to submit a bill to 
the next session of that State’s Leg- 
islature, asking for an appropriation 
of funds for a suit to enjoin the 
collection in New Jersey of the pay- 
roll taxes levied under the Federal 
Social Security Act. 

The proposed regulation of bond- 
holders’ committees by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, re- 
quiring a certificate of authority 
before functioning and the mainte- 
nance of extensive records in detail, 
gave rise to material discussion dur- 
ing the year. 

There appears to be a rather de- 
cided tendency on the part of more 
and more states to tax annuity con- 
siderations under the prem‘um tax 
law. However, lower courts in the 
only two states in which litigation 
occurred this year, Iowa and Texas, 
found for the companies. Proposals 
to increase the premium tax made 
their appearance in but three states 
and none eventuated into laws. A 
similar result obtained in those states 
where corporate income tax bills 
were introduced during the year. In 
North Dakota, the Income Tax Law 
adopted last year was defeated by a 
State referendum. 

The attention of members is called 
to the new inheritance tax law 
requirements in California and Ken- 
tucky, that notice be sent to a 
designated state administrative de- 
partment before payments of life 
insurance proceeds are made, under 
certain conditions. 

There was no general revision of 
any state’s investment laws, although 
the investment scope was expanded 
to take in specific types of securities 
in several instances, the most favored 
being loans insured under the pro- 
visions of the National Housing Act, 
known as F. H. A. loans, six states 
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having adopted such legislation this 
year. 

Code revisions appear in prospect 
for next year in California, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Louisiana and Virginia. An 
attempt in Missouri to initiate an 
insurance code for submission to 
public vote at the November general 
election was restrained by court or- 
der, at the instance of the Insurance 
Department. 

It is heartening to find that the 
mortgage moratorium situation is im- 
proving, only three states agreeing 
to an extension for any further peri- 
od of time; of course, some of the 
other states’ laws have not yet ter- 
minated. 

During the year just finished there 
appeared to be a scramble by the 
states to conform their Old Age Pen- 
sion laws to the requirements of the 
Social Security Act in order that 
Federal funds might be obtained. The 
effect of some of these laws on in- 
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St. Louis Mutual Life 
Occupies New Building 


Launching the celebration of its 
seventy-ninth year of service to 
policyholders, the St. Louis Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., has also just completed its im- 
pressive new home-office building at 
23640 Washington Avenue in the 
Mound City. The architecture of the 
new structure — Georgian Colonial— 
emphasizes the fact that the nature 
of the company’s operations is inter- 
woven with home life, for the build- 
ing is more of a “home for an office” 
than a home-office in the usual sense. 
As President F. H. Kreismann of the 
St. Louis Mutual Life so aptly says: 
“Through over three-quarters of a 
century our service to the public has 
een a factor in home development, 
home maintenance and home financ- 
ing. It was our aim to incorporate 
that spirit in our new surroundings.” 
It will be recalled that first details of 
the company’s plans for the building 
appeared in The Spectator earlier this 


year. 





Description of Building 


The new home office of the St. 
Louis Mutual Life is a three-story 
structure of red brick with white Co- 
lonial trim, distinctively located in a 
landscaped setting and carrying the 
Colonial home motif indoors as well, 
the interior being done in white wood- 
work and ceilings and with white 
spiraled staircases leading to the sev- 
eral floors. Advantage has been taken 
of the most modern concepts of de- 
partment functions in the general 
layout of the business offices and the 
building constitutes a definite contri- 
bution to the commercial structures of 
St. Louis. 

The St. Louis Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company was organized in No- 
vember, 1857, in Missouri, and, while 
its growth has not been spectacular, 
it has solidly and conservatively car- 
ried out its every obligation and has 
adhered firmly to the best practices 
of life insurance operation. With the 
opening of its new home office, and 
with its background of 79 years of 
service, the company embarks on a 
new era of development, with new 
impetus given for an agressive and 
useful future. Under the aegis of 
President Kreismann and with 
Thomas E. Sly as secretary and su- 
perintendent of agencies, the company 
has made great strides in the past 
few years. During 1936 to date, its 
business has been double that of 1935 
and in August of this year (honored 
as President’s Month by the agency 
forces) paid-for net writings were 28 
per cent ahead of August of last year. 





F. H. KREISMANN 


President, St. Louis Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


The personalized attention and train- 
ing which Agency Superintendent S'y 
has give the field men of the St. Louis 
Mutual, and the energy which he has 
inspired, have been a dominant facto1 
in the modern growth of the organi- 
zation. 

Commenting on the reputation and 
administration of the company, the 
Insurance Year 
Book, Life Edi- 
tion (as pub- 
lished for 64 
years by The 
Spectator) says 
in its report sec- 
tion: “Operating 
surplus is ample. 
Operating and 
business acquisi- 
tion expenses are 
low and have 
been decreased in 
recent years. 
Mortality rate 
has been general- 
ly low and the 
company pays 
death claims 
promptly.” 

Authorized to 
do business in 
Missouri, Kansas, 
Illinois and Neb- 
raska, the St. 
Louis Mutua! 
Life has paid a 
total of $2,985,- 
721 in death 
claims, but ag- 
gregate benefits 
are in excess of 
$9,552,049 since 
organization. 








Irwin Named Insurance 


Lecturer at Michigan U. 


Hampton H. Irwin, C.L.U., a mem- 
ber of the George E. Lackey Agency 
of the Massachusetts Mutual in De- 
troit for the past 16 years, has been 
non-resident lecturer on insurance in 
the School of Business Administra- 
tion of the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor. Mr. Irwin supplied for 
another professor who was away on 
leave during the first semester a year 
ago. This year he has the entire in- 
surance course given over to him. 
Besides the regular survey course on 
insurance he will institute two or 
three new courses including one on 
life insurance. 

Mr. Irwin received his A.B. from 
the University of Michigan in 1917, 
and his C.L.U. designation in 1932. 
Last winter Mr. Irwin served as in- 
structor in some of the C.L.U. courses 
in Detroit, and two years ago he 
handled some of the University of 
Michigan extension course lectures 
for the C.L.U. However, his new ap- 
pointment places him on the staff of 
the School of Business Administra- 
tion. 

At the convention at 
Swampscott in June the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Chapter of the C.L.U. 
elected Mr. Irwin vice-president. 


agent’s 


New Home Office Building of the St. Louis Mutual Life 
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Verdict: 


Proof or Presumption of Death of Insured 


HE benefits provided for in the 
ordinary life insurance policy 


are payable on the happening of 
the specific contingency set forth in 
the policy. It may be, as in an en- 
dowment policy, either the lapse of 
time, or the death of the insured, or, 
as in a straight life policy, merely 
death of the insured. 

It is generally expected at the time 
the policy is issued that proof of the 
contingency set forth in the policy 
will be readily available by those en- 
titled to the beneficial interests of 
said policy and of such nature as to 
permit the carrier to make the pay- 
ments without hesitation or delay. 


Disappearance of Assured 


Promptness of payment is a cir- 
cumstance always emphasized in the 
unceasing effort to increase life insur- 
ance business. But, there are times, 
however, when the proof of death of 
the assured is not readily obtainable. 
This is usually a difficulty which pre- 
sents itself when the assured has dis- 
appeared over an extended period of 
time. The law, however, will not per- 
mit prolonged and unexplained ab- 
sence to leave the rights of those en- 
titled to any benefits under a life 
insurance policy hanging in the air. 
This very condition necessitated a 
formation of some rule by which re- 
spective rights and obligations of a 
party to the contract may be fixed 
and determined. 

As formulated by the old English 
cases and adopted generally by the 
courts of this country, the general 
rule is that for the purpose of dis- 
tributing an estate, an absentee who 
has not been heard of for seven years 
may be presumed to be dead at the 
expiration of the seven years. This 
is the rule set forth in the Matter of 
Wagener, 143 A.D. (New York) 286, 
where the court said: 


“Circumstances may justify a 
finding of death before, or they 
may be such as to give rise to no 
presumption either at or after the 
expiration ‘of seven years. Each 
case must necessarily depend upon 
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its own facts. When the failure of 
the absentee to communicate with 
his friends is satisfactorily ac- 
counted for on some other hypothe- 
sis than that of death, or when no 
inquiry has been directed to the 
place where he was last known to 
be, as in Dunn v. Travis (56 App. 
Div. 317), no presumption arises. 
But it is to be borne in mind that 
the rule was adopted by analogy 
to the statutes with reference to 
bigamy and to leases for life, as a 
rule of necessity, to fix the rights 
of the living with relation to the 
absent, and that it is necessarily 
an artificial rule, depending for its 
application upon the known facts, 
regardless of what the actual fact 
may be. Rights are not to be held 
in abeyance indefinitely on account 
of the absence of a person of whom 
no trace can be found. He may 
not be dead, but he will be pre- 
sumed to be dead for the purpose 
of fixing the rights of those known 
to be living. In Davie v. Briggs 
(97 U.S. 633) Mr. Justice Harlan 
quotes the following rule from 
Stephen’s Law of Evidence (Chap. 
14, art. 99): ‘ * * * A person 
shown not to have been heard of 
for seven years by those (if any) 
who, if he had been alive, would 
naturally have heard of him, is 
presumed to be dead, unless the 
circumstances of the case are such 
as to account for his not being 
heard of without assuming his 
death.’ ” 


The rule so set forth was character- 
ized by Mr. Justice Holmes of the 
United States Supreme Court in 
Blinn v. Nelson, 222 U. S. 1, as one 


which contains the “element of 
chance.” The Justice in that case 
said: 


“Now and then an extraordinary 
case may turn up, but constitu- 
tional law like other mortal con- 
trivances has to take some chances, 
and in the great majority of in- 
stances justice will be done.” 

The rule is frequently used as the 
basis of claims to enforce the pay- 
ment of the proceeds of a life insur- 
ance policy to the beneficiary named 
therein. It was passed on in Butler 
v. Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
225 N. Y. 197. In that case, the court 
set forth the rule as follows: 


“The law contains the general 
presumption that a person who has 


been continuously absent from his 
home or place of residence, and 
unheard from or by those who, if 
he had been alive, would natu. 
rally have heard ot him, through 
the period of seven years, is dead, 
‘The presumption does not arise, 
however, when there ‘exist circum. 
stances or facts which reasonably 
account for his not being heard of, 
or his absence and abstention from 
communication are reasonably ex- 
plained without assuming his death, 
or where diligent inquiry as to 
whether he is alive or dead has not 
been made. The presumption is 
the offspring, created by the courts, 
of the statutes enacted centuries 
ago providing that a tenant of real 
estate for life, or a husband or 
wife, who had been under a con- 
tinuous and unexplained  disap- 
pearance for a designated number 
of years, should be presumed to be 
dead. (Matter of Board of Educa. 
tion of New York, 173 N. Y. 321. 
See, also, Code of Civil Procedure, 
section 841; Penal Law, section 
341.) The burden of establishing 
the facts which may, within rea- 
son, give rise to the presumption 
is upon the person invoking it. 
He must prove more than the mere 
fact of absence during the period, 
He must produce evidence to jus- 
tify the inference that the death of 
the absentee is the probable reason 
why nothing is known about him. 

Before a court is justified in pre- 
suming the death of a person, at 
a designated time, because of his 
absence, the proof should remove 
the reasonable probability of his 
being alive at the time. The pre- 
sumption does not arise where it is 
improbable there would have been 
any communication with those who 
naturally would receive it. Whether 
or not the absence is unexplained 
except by death, or, in __ fine, 
whether or not the presumption 
arises from the evidence is almost 
always, of necessity, a question for 
the jury. Whenever, however, the 
evidence is without contradiction 
and incapable, whether without or 
with contradiction, of creating, in 
reasonable minds, conflicting in- 
ferences, the question is one of law 
for the trial justice to decide. 
(Matter of Board of Education of 
New York, 173 N. Y. 321; Matter 
of Wagener, 143 App. Div. 286; 
McCartee v. Camel, 1 Barb. Ch. 
455; Fuller v. New York Life Ins. 


Co., 199 Fed. Rep. 897.)” 


































Reversal of Ruling 


After so setting forth the rule o 
law, the court held that on the facts 
before it, the judgment which hai 
been allowed for the plaintiff should 
be reversed. The plaintiff was the 
beneficiary of a policy issued ané 
dated May 12, 1905. The insured, # 
young man, single and residing with 
his parents, left his home in Roches 
ter in March, 1906, and went to & 
Louis, Missouri, where he obtainel 
employment. Thereafter, for a peri 
of over a year, he corresponded with 
a growing infrequency with his 
parents. 

The last communication was i 
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September, 1907, when the assured The action was commenced nine upon receipt and approval of 
requested his father to secure a years after the disappearance of the proofs oor . oe Win- 
. “tM P - "s PRET BEEF ‘ — 4 * " nington, lf suc ea shall occur 
recommendation for him for sh assured, and after a jury trial, judg before the end of the accumulat.on 
tion in Kansas. The letter indicated ment was awarded to the plaintiff. period of the policy. There is no 
thet if he was unsuccessful, he would Judgment was reversed but merely time fixed within which proofs of 
continue to rove, seeking his fortune, on the ground that the action was death — = a — 
: Na x caiiaiciitiens ” a is no obligation until such proofs 
wherever opportunity was present. prematurely brought. The generai of death ave cubenitted and ase a> 
Under these conditions and circum- rule as to presumption of death was proved or should be approved. 
stances, the court declined to hold modified to the extent that the time There is a legal presumption, from 


that the evidence sustained the pre- of death might be established by. evi- the ne of or Lovee: that death 
sumption and reversed the judgment dence distinct from mere absence to pean &. Bye ty i Pscrng 
in the following words: have taken place at some time other death could be inferred. Until 
than at the end of the seven years’ death could be presumed from the 

In so deciding, the court seven years’ absence, the time of 
it could not be inferred from cir- 


“The clear and direct inference 


is that his resolution and habit, absence. 


and not death, is the probable rea- said: cumstances. The plaintiff, there- 


son why nothing was known about 

him at the commencement of this 

action. This inference is upheld 

additionally by the other facts. He 

was young, unmarried, in good 

health, of good appearance and 

ambitious to prove himself capable 

of securing success. There is no 

suggestion in the evidence that he 

was despondent, or was or intended 

to be venturesome or prone to sub- 

ject himself to unusual risks. We 

know commonly that disappear- 

ances such as his are not rare. His 

future appearance is not improb- 

able. In view of the present agen- 

cies of extending aid and care in 

ease of sickness or accident, and 

intelligence to those concerned in 

case of disaster of death, the facts 

put forward as the source of the 

presumption of death, because of 

absence and lack of intelligence, 

should be carefully considered and 

should sustain that presumption.” 

The general rule that a proof of 
death rested on the presumption aris- 
ing from seven years’ absence must 
be held not to have taken place until 
the end of that period is subject to 
some modification. This was shown 
in the case of Connor v. New York 
Life Insurance Company, 179 A.D. 
(New York) 596. The plaintiff, May 
Connor, was the intended wife of one 
Frederick Winnington, who, on June 
29, 1904, paid a quarterly premium 
of $13.39 and took out a policy for 
$1,000 on his life, payable to the 
plaintiff. Within the quarter, and on 
August 11, 1904, there was found in 
a bath house of the Sea Cliff Inn 
Bathing Pavilion, wearing apparel 
belonging to the assured, consisting 
of a suit of clothes, shirt, hat, under- 
wear, shoes and stockings, while in 
the office of the Pavilion were found 
a gold ring and a stickpin in an en- 
velope upon which his name was 
written. 


Rule of Presumption 


Testimony was given that the 
Plaintiff, with a sister of the assured, 
thereafter called at a branch office of 
the defendant company and was told 
by the party in charge that the fore- 
going facts did not constitute proof 
of death, and to wait seven years at 
which time the company would pay if 
the body was not sooner found. 


“But we think that reason and 
probability require that the rule be 
modified so that if seven years’ ab- 
sence follows a _ catastrophe, oc- 
currence or hazard whereby the 
absent one was subjected to peril 
of his life of such a character that 
the evidence of his death might be 
destroyed with death itself—as for 
instance death in a conflagration, 
or by drowning—the inference of 
fact may be drawn that the death 
occurred at the time of such peril. 
The presumption that the death 
occurred at the end of the seven 
years obtains only by the necessity 
of the case in the absence of evi- 
dence indicating death at another 
time. When there is such evidence, 
the necessity for presuming that 
death occurred at the end of the 
period no longer exists. 

**Assuming, then, that the evidence 
established seven years’ absence, 
upon which subject as a question 
of fact we do not think it necessary 
to express an opinion, the presump- 
tion of death follows; and the evi- 
dence of finding the clothes of the 
insured in a bath house, and a ring 
and a pin in the office, would per- 
mit a finding that the death took 
place on August 11, 1904; and this 
is not opposed to the doctrine of 
the Nelson Case (supra), where the 
plaintiff’s case was not aided by 
the presumption arising from the 
seven years’ absence. 

“Without a more minute analysis 
of the evidence upon which the pre- 
sumption rests, we may assume for 
the purposes of this decision that 
the jury were justified in finding 
that the assured came to his death 
on August 11, 1904. 

“The plaintiff is entitled under 
the policy to $1,000 immediately 


fore, was in no position to make 
proofs of death until the presump- 
tion was available; and until she 
made proofs that were approved or 
should be approved, no cause of 
action existed, and necessarily the 
Statute of Limitations did not begin 
to run, 

“The complaint should, there- 
fore, have been dismissed on the 
ground that the action, brought 
before proofs of death were fur- 
nished, was premature. There is 
nothing in the evidence from which 
the jury could find that the de- 
fendant waived proofs of death 
being made at the end of the seven- 
year period. Assuming that the 
agent with whom plaintiff talked 
soon after August 11, 1904, had 
authority to waive proofs of death, 
he did not do so, but suggested a 
postponement until the end of the 
seven-year period. Obviously, 
proofs of death should include evi- 
dence of absence.” 


The evidence produced to invoke 
the aid of the presumption, however, 
must be of a nature to create in rea- 
sonable minds conflicting inferences. 
If the proof is not of such calibre, the 
question becomes one of law and must 
be ruled upon by the court. Because 
of this very fact, in many instances 
companies are reluctant to make pay- 
ments under policies where a claim is 
founded on the presumption following 
from an unexplained absence. 

By putting the claimant to proof, 
the company safeguards its policy- 
holders and frequently it is able to 
defeat unfounded claims. 


a digest o recent 


cases of interest 


James S. Regan 
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Playing Managers Are 
Now Popular 


The decided change in the attitude 
of many companies in recruiting, 
training and directing salesmen was 
discussed by William P. Worthington, 
superintendent of agencies, in his 
address on “How Important is the 
General Agent?” at the recent Home 
Life (N. Y.) Agency Convention. 

Companies are changing from mass 
recruiting or mud at the wall recruit- 
ing, he declared, to seeking the quality 
man and training him to secure qual- 
ity business in a larger volume. To 
accomplish this, some companies have 
realized they must change selling 
methods in order to attract the men 
they want. Training is shifting from 
the school room atmosphere to tutor- 
ing in such a way so as to give the 
new man a more adequate picture of 
his business and fill him with en- 
thusiasm for miracles of modern life 
insurance. Mere ballyhoo and dealing 
in vague generalities of mere calls 
and interviews is passe, and in its 
place is coming more personal direc- 
tion of the salesman’s activities by the 
general agent or supervisor. These 
things have been a part of the Home 
Life’s plan, declared Mr. Worthington, 
as he drew an analogy between play- 
ing managers in major league baseball 
and the relative positions their clubs 
held in the race for top honors. ‘“Con- 
sistently,” said Mr. Worthington, “the 
major leagues have leading teams 
whose playing managers are largely 
responsible for successful seasons. 
The exceptions of course are to be 
noted, but in such instances, the man- 
ager who is directing the team from 
the bench, and not in the field, has 
at his command great sums of money 
with which to experiment in adding 
new recruits and pays a tremendous 
sum for his team’s leadership.” 


Advising the Young Man 


On Insurance 


Young men are not often interested 
in insurance. They may recognize its 
advantages and may purchase small 
amounts but seldom avail themselves 
of anything like the proportinate 
limits which they freely assume later 
in life. 

For the young man who states that 
he has all the protection he wants at 
the moment, Lawrence C. Witten, of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, re- 
plies: “Aren’t you too young a man 
to say that? In the years ahead con- 
ditions will arise that will demand 
additional life insurance, perhaps at 
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Prospecting 


the very moment when you are un- 
able to meet the additional expendi- 
ture. Some day you will be facing the 
question of more life insurance 
rates will be higher—family expenses 
will be higher. Why not consider 
plans for meeting that question today 
instead of waiting? It will never be 
easier than it is today to consider it.” 





Five-Year Adjustment of 
Mortgage Coverage 


The following is a mortgage insur- 
ance sales talk designed by William 
G. Lasseter, supervisor in the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., agency of J. Burton 
Webster, Penn Mutual Life, published 
in a recent issue of the ‘“‘News Letter.” 
It contains ideas which can be utilized 
in every section of the country. 

Mr. Penn, I recently had occasion 
to see that fine new home you have 
just completed. Like so many of my 
friends, I presume you took advan- 
tage of the Government twenty-year 
plan for financing the mortgage. 

It’s about that mortgage that I be- 
lieve my company, the Penn Mutual, 
can be of service to you. These mort- 
gages are fine—they are calculated on 
a reasonable rate of interest; they 
include taxes and insurance on the 
remaining balance, and, in addition, 
over the entire twenty-year period 
your monthly payments have been 
made uniform. Your first payment 
will be the same as the last and no 
refinancing is necessary. 

(The purpose of the above is to 
impress upon him that he is pay- 








PRODUCTION 


On Selling a Policy That 
Works 


Many a sale is muffed because it was 
merely an attempt to sell a policy, says 
the Door-Knob of the Clancy D. Con- 
nell agency in New York of the Provident 
Mutual Life. The man doing the selling 
had not told the buyer-to-be what the 
policy was nor what it would do. 

If a man is made to see the policy at 
work, bringing a regular monthly check 
to his wife, educating his children, pro- 
viding for his pet charity, or, even more 
important, assuring him a reasonable in- 
come after retirement, he is going to 
recognize that there is a miracle packed 
away in that piece of paper. 

Nor will he be satisfied with a small 
edition of the miracle, once he has seen 
the whole picture. 








ing for his home like rent and 

that there are not many “extras” 

to be figured into his budget.) 

It is an excellent arrangement, fo; 
outside of the cost of the lot, you ar 
paying for your home like rent, }y 
some cases the mortgage payments 
are less than the rent that your hom 
would demand. 

There is only one weak point in th 
set-up. I know you want your family 
to have a home—that was the reason 
for building. If you live you can easily 
make the monthly instalments. Buy 
what if you do not live? 

That is where my company can le 
of assistance. We have devised a con. 
tract that will guarantee that in the 
event of your death we will provik 
the money to pay off all the remaining 
instalments and leave your home fre 
and clear to your family. 

The cost? That is negligible. Ove 
the twenty-year period it will averag 
about one-half of one per cent of th 
original obligation to the Government 





If your mortgage is for $6,000, th 
cost of this plan for each of the 
twenty years will average only abou 


$30. A very small amount to pay fof 


the peace of mind in knowing th 
home is secure. 

Naturally, since the principal of 
your mortgage will decrease by you 
payments, you will need less insurance 
later on. This contract is devised t 
make it possible for you to decreas 
your insurance every five years. Als 
should death occur when the mort 
gage was nearly paid off, your family 
would have a substantial sum to uw 
for estate settlement purposes in aé- 
dition to the amount needed to pay of 
the mortgage so that their home woul 
be free and clear. 


Early Morning Appoint 
ments Bring New Busines 


The experience of a_ represent 
tive in the Oregon Branch of t 
Canada Life Assurance Compa! 
brings to mind the existence of ! 
great field for prospects among tho 
people who work during the nig 
and sleep when others are workilf 
On this occasion the interview ¥* 
arranged for some time betwee? - 


a.m. and 4 a.m. Just as the sun WF 


rising, the representative got the + 
plicant’s signature and the payme 
of the first premium. 
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An Inspiring and Real 
Seriousness 

There is a vast contrast between 
the attitudes toward life, assumed 
during the days of “the good old sum- 
mer time,” and the attitude of life, 
almost involuntarily, assumed by 
every one when the cool, somber days 
of September come upon us. 

Many of us have endured an in- 
ferno of heat; 
drought, wind, 
dust, and almost 
everything else 
that goes to make 
the summer 
months almost 
unbearable have 
done their worst. 

Now Septem- 
B: ber comes, and 
SSS = with it cool rains 
A Walter Cluff that drench the 

Feature dry and thirsty 

earth and create 

a quiet and serene atmosphere that, 

as I said, involuntarily produce a 
serious turn of mind. 





This is at it should be, for as Sep- 
tember approaches the year wanes, 
the close is upon us. Four months 
only remain. To the life insurance 
man these four months mean much. 
They are usually the most profitable 
months of the whole year. That they 
will be this year there is no doubt. 
All the stored up energy, produced 
by our more or less forced inactivity 
during the hot months, must now find 
expression as the cool, quiet days are 
upon us. 

The harvest may not be abundant, 
but there was never a time when the 
calm determination and burning en- 
thusiasm of the active life insurance 
man were not rewarded. Let us aim 
to close this year at par, and looking 
back upon it let us give ourselves the 
satisfaction of saying that we have 
made out of it the best year of our 
lives. 

This guarantees our growth, our 
progress and our development. Dur- 
ing the next four months, beginning 
now, today, we can assure ourselves 
of that satisfaction. 

No matter what the quota was that 
you set for yourself at the beginning 
of the year, it can be realized. What 
were your hopes and ambitions last 
January? What did you want to ac- 
complish? How much business did 


and Selling 


you desire to write? How much com- 
mission did you want to earn? 

Now as the cool quiet days are 
upon us, rebaptize yourself in that 
same spirit of faith and sanguine ex- 
pectations; try for the same aspira- 
tions, the same ambition, the same 
enthusiasm that you had at the be- 
ginning of the year. Feel again that 
same spirit of hope and desire. What 
you have already done is but an in- 
dication of what you can accomplish 
before the year closes. 

It is the harvest time. All good 
seeds that you have sown during the 
year, now are ripening into profitable 
prospects. 

Nature is about to put on her most 
gorgeous adornments. She is in a 
state of preparation. Your prospects, 
in the mood of the season, will re- 
spond to your invitation for them to 
prepare. Make up the balance of your 
quota. The season challenges you. 
Respond with enthusiasm. 


These Signals Mean 
Danger 


Speaking before the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents some years 
ago, C. Vivian Anderson, of Cincin- 
nati, reminded his audience that a 
lapsing policyholder is a marked-down 
piece of goods as far as his future 
potentialities in the life insurance 
scheme are concerned. It is very sel- 
dom that they come back as cash cus- 
tomers, just as it is unusual for a 
homeowner to ever recover from the 
discouragement of a foreclosure. The 
lapser is a losing proposition for him- 
self, the company and the salesman, 
and new business should be carefully 
scrutinized always with an eye on its 
probable persistency. 


The Great West Life, of Winnipeg, 
Canada, recently gave its field force 
the following analysis of danger sig- 
nals in the lapse problem: 


Policyholder’s Income: Of the 700 
lapsed policies studied in the research, 
all having lapsed before the first 
premium had been paid in full, more 
than half were written on applicants 
earning less than $1,000 a year, and 
88 per cent were purchased by appli- 
eants making $2,000 a year or less. 
An agent’s chance of earning his full 
first year commission is much brighter 
if the applicant’s income is over $2,000 
a year. 

Previous Insurance History: Eighty- 
six per cent of the lapses came from 





new policyholders whose previous in- 
surance had lapsed. A _ policyholder 
with a record for lapses in the past is 
evidently not a worth-while prospect 
unless the whole of the first premium 
is collected in ¢ash before a new policy 
is placed. 

Settlement Obtained When Policy 
Placed: About half the policies which 
lapse were placed on a minimum set- 
tlement of $5.00 per thousand. Another 
quarter of the total was placed with 
less than the minimum cash payment. 
It is evident that a substantial cash 
payment with the application or on 
delivery is one of the sure signs that 
an agent will receive his full first-year 
commission. 

Amount of Policy: More than half 
the policies terminated were for $2,000 
or less and 36 per cent of the total 
were policies written for $2,000 or 
less on applicants with incomes under 
$1,000 a year. The business in this 
group approaches the industrial grade 
and is likely to be unprofitable. 

Married or Single: About 35 per 
cent of the terminated policies were 
written on single men earning under 
$2.000 a year and under age 30. Evi- 
dently single men at younger ages are 
less persistent policyholders than those 
who are married. 

Age of Applicant: Thirty per cent 
of the policyholders were less than 25 
years old when the policy was issued. 
A third of the total was between 25 
and 35, so that 63 per cent of all the 
forfeitures were on policies issued at 
ages under 35. 


An agent’s income depends to a 
large extent on his prospect file. Study 
your prospects. Sell those who will 
pay their premiums and your com- 
mission and throw out those whose 
business is not worth your time and 
trouble. 


Selling New Business 


On Birthdays 


One of the most potent motivators 
in life insurance selling, the change of 
age approach, has long been recog- 
nized by everyone, but too many 
agents time the interview too close to 
the deadline. There are numerous ex- 
cuses for not taking additional insur- 
ance in a great many instances; the 
fact that payday is two weeks hence, 
a payment on the car is due, business 
responsibilities, etc., etc. Give the 
prospect ample time to decide the 
issue and make arrangements for 
financing the new purchase. The av- 
erage man likes to procrastinate on 
all such matters, and in most cases 
will be able to wait out a few days’ 
notice on his age change and breathe 
a sigh of relief after the date has 
passed, thanking his stars that that’s 
over and he will not have to worry 
about the added cost of more protec- 
tion for another five or six months. 
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EQuITABLE LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| iw feaiured contract of this company is the Insurance to Age 65 with 
deferred annuity, which was introduced to the company's field force 
in 1929. 


This contract provides for a monthly income of $10 per $1,000 face 
amount payable to the insured for a period of ten years certain and con- 
tinuously thereafter as long as the insured lives, the income payments com- 
mencing on the anniversary of the policy when the insured is nearest age 65. 

For several years prior to maturity the cash value is in excess of the 
face amount and during this period if the policy becomes a claim by death 
the increased amount is payable to the beneficiary. 

If the insured dies during the ten year period certain after the date of 
maturity, the beneficiary will receive the commuted value of the balance of 
the unpaid installments that would have been payable to the insured during 
the remainder of the ten years or will receive $450 per $1,000 of insurance, 
whichever is the greater. 

As an example, the following would be applicable based on a $1,000 
contract: If the insured should die during the first year of the ten year 
period after receiving eight of the $10 monthly payments, there would be 
payable a death claim of either $450, or the commuted value of the re- 
maining 112 unpaid monthly payments certain—whichever would be 
greater. The commuted value of the 112 unpaid $10 monthly installments 
would be $949.36 which would be the amount of the death claim, inasmuch 
as it is greater than $450. 

On the other hand, if the insured died during the last year of the ten 
year period certain, after receiving 114 of the $10 monthly payments, 
commuted value of the remaining unpaid 6 monthly installments would be 
$59.40. As this is less than $450 the beneficiary would receive $450 as a 
death benefit. 

If the insured dies after the expiration of the ten year period certain 
the beneficiary will receive $450 per $1,000 insurance, plus the commuted 
value of the $10 monthly installments remaining unpaid for the then cur- 
rent policy year. 

Premium payments cease on the anniversary of the policy when the 
insured is nearest age 65. 

On the date of maturity the insured may avail himself, for each $1,000 
of initial insurance, of one of the following three special options instead of 
electing to receive the monthly annuity payments: (1) cash of $1,448.19, 
(2) cash of $760 and $1,000 paid up life insurance, or, (3) paid up life 
insurance of $2,105. Special options two and three are contingent on 
submission of evidence of insurability satisfactory to the company. 

In addition to the above special option available to the insured only, 
the contract carries the same provisions as to the modes of settlement that 
are included in the company’s other ordinary contracts. They may be chosen 
in connection with any death claim payable prior to the maturity of the 
policy. 

The policy may be issued with waiver of premium disability and double 
indemnity benefits. The minimum amount issued is $1,000. 








During 1935, American life insur- 
ance companies issued 22,084,085 new 
policies for a total of $12,385,811,089 
insurance. Of these new issues 
4,488,366 policies for $7,584,889,106 


New Policies Written 


Liberty National, Ala. 


The Liberty National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Birmingham, Ala., 
is offering a new policy, which, in ad- 
dition to covering funeral expenses 
for the insured, carries a cash sum to 
the beneficiary. If for any reason the 





were ordinary policies, 17,591,266 for 
$4,036,032,266 were industrial, and 
4,453 for $764,889,717 were group 
policies. 

Of the total new business of all 
legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies in 1935 including new issues, 
policies revived and increased and 
those inereased by dividend additions 
showed a decrease of 1,226,629 in the 
number of policies as compared with 
new business written in 1934 but the 
amount of insurance written showed 
an inerease of $278,962,667 as com- 
pared with the previous year. 
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funeral service is not provided (re- 
moval from the city, etc.) a larger 
cash settlement is provided. Rates are 
slightly higher than for the ordinary 
funeral policy. 


Columbian National 


The Columbian National Life In- 
surance Company of Boston, Mass., 
reports that it has experienced a de- 
cided improvement in the quality of its 
business. In the past two and one-half 
years its first-year lapses have been 
reduced by over 30 per. cent. 



































Insurance by States 


In 1935, the total insurance in force 
in the United States, as shown by 
the Spectator Life Insurance Year 
Book, again passed the hundred bil- 
lion dollar mark, amounting to $100, 
730,415,016, which was an increase 
during the year of $2,185,952,739. The 
tabulation given below shows the total 
insurance in force by states, including 
the District of Columbia, and the 
percentage of each state to the total. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE BY STATES 


Insurance Per 
in Force, Cent 
State Dec. 31,1935 to Total 
Alabama .......... $813,656,865 83 
MEE Sdawnden one 149,811,838 15 
DD «ws cdecnce 476,854,977 48 
California ........ 4,855,329,484 4.93 
Colorado ......cce; 810,032,361 82 
Connecticut ....... 1,954,755,810 1.99 
Delaware ......... 381,842,307 39 
District of Columbia 849,834,925 86 
EL dniiabie. baale's 711,933,411 72 
ee 1,234,824,825 1.25 
Pere rere 189,271,090 .19 
ED, wesduhawasen 8,130,285,935 8.26 
Dn cereeeneeea 2,267,067,048 2.30 
DE weenvteevineds< 1,559,196,560 1.58 
EE 987,275,473 1.00 
Kentucky ......... 1,113,650,979 1.13 
Louisiana ......... 853,691,576 87 
PD Cneseetnsecns 548,547,112 56 
DENN. scnevcees 1,539,630,640 1.56 
Massachusetts ..... 4,459,048,527 4.53 
DL: witnaneene 3,924,682,755 3.99 
OE EE 1,900,523,382 1.93 
Mississippi ........ 431,753,235 44 
EE cunhce-beae 3,056,302,488 3.10 
a Eee 261,074,730 27 
Nebraska ........- 917,778,372 93 
Nevada .........-- 46,486,161 05 
New Hampshire ... 379,464,718 39 
New Jersey ....... 4,677,372,276 4.75 
New Mexico ....... 112,873,348 12 
Mow. Wee cccscees 18,761,427,417 19.06 
North Carolina .... 1,253,204,661 1.27 
North Dakota ..... 200,392,619 .20 
Ee. stbeddetennacs 6,382,888,369 6.48 
Oklahoma ......... 978,893,318 .99 
er eee 618,406,647 .63 
Pennsylvania ...... 9,436,850,661 9.58 
Rhode Island ...... 720,433,316 .73 
South Carolina .... 636,083,965 65 
South Dakota ..... 227,998,417 .23 
Tennessee ......... 1,181,871,711 1.20 
_ rrr 2,433,696,159 2.47 
WEED ccvcceccecceses 300,720,203 31 
TEE. ccaccceune 254,477,097 26 
WE Kswundeus~e 1,350,723,597 1.37 
Washington ....... 1,088,822,204 1.12 
West Virginia ..... 807,469,938 82 
Wisconsin ......... 2,125,683,078 2.16 
Wyoming ......... 102,495,756 .10 
Te  aeKeusanne’ $100,730,415,016 100.00 
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Occidental Life 


A new rate book, effective Oct. 1, 
has been released by the Occidental 
Life of Los Angeles, Cal. The prin- 
ciple changes in the new rate book are 
the new premium rates which in gen- 
eral are most noticeable at the middle 
ages and on the regular forms of in- 
surance as opposed to the special and 
preferred-risk types of policies. Regu- 
lar annual premium rates are slightly 
increased in most instances although 
cash values remain unchanged except 
for a very few forms. 

In announcing its rate increases, 
the company states that it does so 
“only after a very careful study of 
both its experience and of present in- 
terest and mortality trends. It was 
necessary to take into account de- 
creased interest rates. It was found 
that some rates should be increased 
considerably, whereas others were al- 
ready as high as necessary. It was 
found particularly that rates were too 
low at ages 30 to 45. At ages 60 to 
65 and some cases as low as 55 the 
new rates are somewhat lower. The 
largest increase in rates occur in the 
ten and fifteen payment endowment 
at 85 and the ten, fifteen and twenty- 
year endowments. The new endow- 
ment rates are roughly the same as 
those of the largest non-participating 
companies. In the case of the endow- 
ment life incomes at ages 50, 55, 60 
and 65 the cash values at maturity are 
practically the same as previously.” 

Extra rates for waiver of premium 
disability benefits remain unchanged, 
but the extras for disability income 
benefits have been increased slightly. 
Double indemnity rates have been 
lowered to $1.50 per $1,000 for the 
preferred class of prospects. The rates 
for this benefit are now constant for 
all policy forms, because coverage 
will no longer be written to extend be- 
yond the premium-paying period. 

A few changes have occurred in the 
minimum limit for term business. The 
non-renewable plans will now be writ- 
ten for amounts as low as $1,500 in- 

















GREAT NorTHWEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


|= featured contract of this company is their Big 5 Special. This policy 
was introduced to the company's field force in August of this 
year. The company is now selling a large portion of its business on the 
Ordinary Life and 20-Payment Life Participating plan either with or without 
the extras included in the Big 5 Special. 

The Big 5 Special policy incorporates five separate benefits in one con- 
tract. These benefits being (1) regular death benefit; (2) double indemnity 
benefit; (3) dismemberment disability benefit; (4) dividend option; and 
(5) deposit privilege. The benefits incorporated in the Big 5 Special policy 
may be issued on the Ordinary Life or Limited Payment Life plans. 

The dismemberment disability benefit provides for a monthly income of 
$10 per $1,000 of insurance in case of permanent and total disability as 
outlined on the face of the policy for from 25 to 100 months dependent 
upon the extent of dismemberment incurred. The policy provides for (1) 
disability due to loss of one hand or one foot or one eye, $10 per month 
for 25 months for each $1,000 of initial insurance with maximum paymenis 
of $250 per $1,000 face amount. In addition to these benefits all premiums 
will be waived during this period; or (2) disability due to the loss of two 
or more such members $10 per month per $1,000 for 50 months with max- 
imum payment of $500 per $1,000 and in addition will waive all premiums 
during this period; (3) disability due to the loss of both hands or both 
feet or both eyes and upon surrender of the policy for cancellation $10 
per month per $1,000 for 100 months with maximum payments of the 
original face amount of the policy. 

The policy is issued on the participating plan and will share in the surplus 
profits of the company in accordance with the provisions of the dividend 
clause which provides that dividends may be elected to be (1!) paid in 
cash; (2) applied toward the payment of premiums; (3) applied to the 
purchase of paid-up non-participating additional insurance (additional in- 
surance without double indemnity or total disability benefits); (4) left to 
accumulate at interest. 

The deposit privilege provides for the acceptance of deposits by the 
company for the purpose of paying premiums thereafter due on the policy 
or such premiums as may be necessary to make the policy fully paid-up or to 
accelerate the maturity as an endowment. Individual deposits must not 
be less than $10 nor will the company accept any deposit in excess of the 
amount necessary to cause the policy to mature as an endowment at the 
end of |5 years from the original date of issue. Interest will be guaranteed 
at the rate of 3'/2 per cent and excess interest will be paid as allowed by 
the company. 

The policy is written on both male and female risks from ages !5 to 55 
inclusive, in amounts from $2,500 to $25,000. 

This policy participates at the end of the second year and dividends are 
not dependent upon payment of the succeeding premium. Paid-up addi- 
tions are non-participating. If no election is made by the insured dividends 
will be left to accumulate at interest. Dividends left with the company at 
interest participate in excess interest earnings. The rate of interest allowed 
during the current year on dividends left to accumulate is 4 per cent and 
on policy proceeds 3!/2 per cent. 











stead of $2,500. The minimum for the 
one-year renewable and convertible 
term policy has been reduced from 
$5,000 to $1,500. Term of age 70 in- 
surance will be issued for a minimum 
of $1,000 instead of $2,500. On ten- 
year renewable and convertible term 
contracts only, the old minimum limit 
of $1,000 is retained in the new rate 
book. 


American Life & Accident 


All policy forms of the American 
Life & Accident Insurance Company 
of St. Louis have been revised and 
reprinted as to future issuances. 
Among the new policies to be featured 
by the company is a modified whole 
life on a five-year basis at new and 
favorable rates, written for not less 
than $2,000. The new policies do not 
exclude military service. In addition, 





the company issues coverage of 
about $600 on the plan of $1 per 
month. Inspections are made on all 
such contracts and if the assured de- 
sires a second unit on the same plan, 
a medical examination is called for. 





Equitable Life, N. Y. 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York has announced that 
effective Oct. 1 the interest rate ap- 
plicable to prepaid premiums has been 
reduced to 2 per cent a year with no 
provision for excess interest dividends. 
Policyholders may stil] discount pre- 
miums for five years in advance. The 
new scale will not apply to arrange- 
ments already made guaranteeing a 
dividend interest allowance for a cer- 
tain few salary saving transactions to 
which the company is already com- 
mitted. 
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Advertising 





Life Advertisers to 
Supply Speakers 


As a step forward in practical 
cooperation with the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, the Life 
Advertisers Association has _ volun- 
teered to supply speakers from its 
ranks for local association meetings, 
according to D. Bobb Slattery, Penn 
Mutual, president of the LAA. 

The offer has been enthusiastically 
received by headquarters of the 
NALU and local associations have 
all been notified of the project by 
Holgar J. Johnson, chairman of the 
NALU Committee on Education. Al- 
ready, several local associations have 
asked the LAA for speakers and 
arrangements are in the process of 
negotiation to comply with those re- 
quests. 

“This offer to the NALU is tangible 
evidence of the desire of the Life 
Advertisers Association to be ready 
and willing at all times to cooperate 
with the National Association,” said 
Mr. Slattery. “We look upon this as 
a forward step in the life insurance 
business and further evidence that 
the LAA is definitely attempting to 
help the man in the field make more 
money.” 

Speakers from the LAA will dis- 
cuss the efficient use of advertising 
and sales promotion aids furnished 
by the various companies so that the 
salesman in the field can derive 
fullest benefit from this assistance. 





Legal 


Compromise Settlements 
Discussed by Frank 


The methods by which valid settle- 
ments of doubtful and disputed claims 
with minors may be effected were 
skillfully treated in a paper read be- 
fore the Legal Section of the Ameri- 
ean Life Convention this week at 
Dallas, Tex., by Joseph D. Frank, as- 
sociate general counsel of the Lincoln 
National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. Be- 
lieving that inadequate treatment was 
accorded these methods in papers 
read before previous meetings of the 
Convention, Mr. Frank went thor- 
oughly into the matter, discussing 
compromise settlements with execu- 
tors, administrators and guardians, 
actions by and against minors and 
incompetents, ancillary administra- 
tion and the validity of acts of execu- 
tors and administrators. 

In regard to actions taken by or 
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Departmentab 


against minors and incompetents, Mr. 
Frank laid down the principles of law 
and procedure pertaining to these ac- 
tions and outlined the powers and 
duties of a guardian ad litem. 


Guardian Essential 


“Speaking generally,” he said, “it 
is necessary that someone represent 
the minor or incompetent as guardian 
or guardian ad litem where he is a 
defendant, but a judgment rendered 
in such a case will not be set aside 
when the interests of the minor or 
incompetent have not been adversely 
affected. In some jurisdictions it has 
been held that a judgment against a 
minor or incompetent not represented 
by a guardian is void and subject to 
collateral attack without resort to an 
appeal or action of nullity. 

However, the weight of authority is 
to the effect that where the court 
otherwise has jurisdiction, a judg- 
ment rendered against such a person 
without the appointment of a guar- 
dian ad litem is at most only voidable 
and not void and remains in full 
force and effect until reversed or set 
aside on appeal or error or set aside 
by direct proceedings and is not sub- 
ject to collateral attack. 


Duties Outlined 


The powers and duties of a next 
friend or guardian ad litem of a 
minor or incompetent are limited to 
a faithful proscution or defense of 
the particular suit in which they ap- 
pear. They have no authority to take 
possession or control of any of the 
other property or assets of the ward; 
they must exercise due diligence in 
the performance of their duties and 
cannot waive any of the substantial 
rights of their wards. They cannot 
lawfully agree to the introduction of 
incompetent evidence nor can _ they 
bind their wards by making admis- 
sions against interest. 

Of course, matters done by them 
within the scope of their authority 
and approved by the court are bind- 
ing. They have authority, with the 
sanction of the court, to compromise 
a doubtful claim. However, such 
compromise or settlement must be 
fair and just and in the interest of 
the ward’s estate. The court cannot 
authorize a compromise based on a 
consideration which is illegal or 
against public policy. 








POLICYHOLDER; 


Inc'uding both policyholders and be 
ficiaries, three-quarters of our popula 
—almost 100,000,000 people—are |ar, 
dependent for their financial stabi 
and security upon insurance. They 
a vital interest in the we'l-being of 
insurance companies—a vital stake, 
the well-being of the life insurance 
panies is inextricably bound up with 
well-being of American industry and 
American capitalistic system as a 
For the monies paid in constantly 
these 63,000,000 policyholders must| 
and are, put to some productive wy 
And this is done by investing them ir 
securities of American business. 

The insurance companies of Amet 








Investment 


Investment of New Monie 
An Increasing Problem 
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The investment of new monies hp 
a Canadian life insurance companf 


presents a problem, in the opinim 
of D. E. Kilgour, general manage 


North American Life Assurance Conf 


pany, Toronto, who spoke at : 
meeting of the field force of hi 
company recently, during the Manoir 
Richelieu Convention, Murray Bay 
Canada. 

“The situation has arisen,” sail 
Mr. Kilgour, “where interest rate 
particularly on Government ani 
Municipal bonds are very consider 
ably lower than the rate required t 
maintain our reserves. 
interest rate 


vestments at higher 


but if the present interest situatingy 


should continue, this backlog woul 
in time disappear. 

“To neutralize the present lo 
interest on this class of security, ¥ 
have invested, of course, and still ar 
able to invest a considerable sum ! 
mortgages at 5 per cent. We hav 
also been able to obtain a few selet 
investments in preferred stocks am 
industrial bonds, at a fair, thoug! 
not large, yield. 


to sacrifice security, it is impossible 


at the present time to obtain on ne'§ 
funds a higher average rate of I 


terest than 4 per cent.” 


We have, «f 
course, the backlog of previous i-f 


The fact of th 
matter is that unless one is prepare — 
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yn $7,117,000,000 worth of bonds... 
0,000,009 worth of stocks . . . $6,681.,- 
90,000 worth of mortgages. Making a 
and total of $14,238,000,000 invested 
American business and real estate. If 
nything were to go radically wrong with 
ese investments, it would mean that 
e insurance policyholders of America 
ould not realize upon the investment 
ich they have made in the insurance 
ompanies. Therefore every man, woman 
nd child who owns an insurance policy 
as a direct and immediate stake in 


merican industry and the American 
‘Phusiness system . . . and is, by the same 
oken, a capitalist—From “What is Cap 


talism” by N. W. Ayer & Son 








Medical 


' Loss of Life from Fires 
Not Decreasing 
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Sing chiefly in 


such campaigns as 


Despite the many measures taken 
in this country to prevent loss of 


Blife from fires, the Metropolitan Life 


Fpoints out that conflagrations—start- 
homes—caused_ the 
death each year of more than 1500 
figure which does _ not 





S persons, a 


sinclude loss of life in burning ships, 


automobiles, airplanes and other ve- 


hicles, or in mine disasters. 


Emphasizing the importance of 
that conducted 
Fire Prevention 


statistics indicate 


during National 
Week, Oct. 4-10, 


) the “regrettable fact that the death 


rate from conflagration has shown 
no definite improvement in 25 years.” 
Referring to the mortality experi- 


/ence of their company, Metropolitan 


Life statisticians give some details 
of how this loss of life from con- 
fagrations is distributed. The maxi- 
mum death rates, they say, occur 


» at the extremes of life—during the 


preschool years and the advanced 
ages, while about twice as many men 
a& women die in conflagrations. 
Among men in the principal work- 


sing period of life, almost one-third 
| of the deaths in conflagrations arise 


from circumstances of employment. 
Children in schools, patients in and 
the staffs of hospitals, inmates of 


§ Penitentiaries, factory workers, and 


dance-hall and theater patrons are 
the chief victims of catastrophic fires. 


Management 


Cost Factors Treated at 
LOMA Conference 


A treatment of costs from the 
total expense rather than a detailed 
expense standpoint was presented at 
the recent 13th annual conference 
of the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation at Washington by Richard 
Boissard, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Guardian Life, Madison, Wis. 

The companies studied were ar- 
ranged in appropriate groups for va- 
rious studies, and the significant 
relations as shown by 30 charts, were: 

1. Average size policy in force was 
closely related to size of company re- 
gardless of calendar year. 

2. Renewal costs per thousand de- 
creased with an increase in the aver- 
age sized policy in force—but usually 
increased per policy in force. 

3. Where companies are grouped 
according to amount spent per $1,000 
for agency expenses, there was a close 
correlation between the amount of 
agency expenses, general home office 
overhead expenses, and home office 
salary expenses, i.e., an increase 
in agency expenses resulted in in- 
creased home office overhead and 
salary expenses. 

4. That average gain in insurance 
in force per year for companies over 
$100,000,000 in force was very uni- 
form—that while those companies 
that spent more for agency expense 
usually had a larger percentage of 
paid for, their terminations were 
correspondingly larger. 

5. That per cent surplus to policy 
reserves has changed very little, 1920 
to 1935, and the range of variation 
between companies has narrowed. 

6. That the indicated cost to pol- 
icyholders between groups is closely 


related to agency and other con- 
trollable expenses—that seemingly 
excess interest earnings, mortality 


savings, etc., about even themselves 
up in the majority of companies over 
a fifteen-year period. 

7. That the depression has very 
materially increased costs both on 
a per $1,000 or per policy basis— 
has decreased average size policy 
being written to below the average 
size in force generally, and has sub- 
stantially reduced the amount paid 
agents per $1,000 in force for re- 
newal commissions. 


Underwriting 


Repeal Created Problems 


For Underwriters 


Repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment presented new problems for 
life underwriters, says Ralph Bell, 
Standards Department, home office, 
Retail Credit Company, writing in 
Inspection News. Recognized as one 
of the most important was the prob- 
lem of properly underwriting appli- 
cants connected with the legal liquor 
business. Many life companies had 
previous experience with this type 
of business in pre-prohibition days, 
but changed conditions made neces- 
sary the addition of a considerably 
larger number of classifications to 
their ratings. New occasions for the 
use of intoxicants and new outlets 
for them brought about new duties. 

In a recent survey of the liquor 
situation conducted by the Retail 
Credit Company, a number of life 
companies were consulted as to their 
basis for underwriting applicants 
having any connection with the new 
industry. 

Although not together on their 
underwriting practices, all compa- 
nies unite in the attitude that there 
is extra hazard or strong possibility 
of it wherever an applicant comes 
in direct contact with the making, 
distributing or selling of beer, wine 
or liquor. All emphasize the need of 
specific information on each case. 
The applicant’s connection with the 
liquor business, whether he personally 
handles intoxicants in any way, and 
the amount of time given to the 
handling of them—these are details 
which must be checked, and the sup- 
plying of this and similar informa-’ 
tion is the job of the inspection 
companies. 

How to handle this job to the best 
advantage has been the subject of 
considerable study on the part of 
the Retail Credit Company. To de- 
velop the detailed information, va- 
rious riders are used, with revisions 
and clarifications made in them from 
time to time to meet new needs and 
situations. Inspectors are urged to 
give as vivid a picture as possible 
of the applicant, the amount of time 
he devotes to handling liquor, his 
actual connection with the business, 
ete. Because of the number of mis- 
cellaneous and indiscriminate places 
in which liquor is sold today, alert- 
ness on the part of inspectors is far 
more necessary now than in pre- 
prohibition days in determining the 
status of the applicant who has any 
connection with the liquor business. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Alexander E. Patterson, general agent of the Penn 
Mutual Life in Chicago and the new president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, will make his first 
official appearance at the mid-year meeting of the Mis- 
souri Association of Life Underwriters to be held at 
Columbia, October 24. 

The Baltimore Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
elected U. S. Dowell president at a meeting recently. 
Ernest J. Clark, Jr., was elected vice-president and Michael 
Miller secretary-treasurer. 

The fall meeting and annual sales conference of the 
Illinois Association of Life Underwriters was held at 
Peoria, Ill., last Friday with the largest attendance in 
the history of the association. The meeting was combined 
with the monthly meeting of the Peoria Life Underwrter’s 
Association. 

In accordance with the action taken at the annual meet- 
ing of the Insurance Institute of Toronto in June, whereby 
provision was made for the separate carrying on of the 
activities of the life branch, the life insurance members of 
the old council of the institute now propose an organiza- 
tion to be known as the Life Insurance Institute of Canada. 

Roger B. Hull, managing director and general counsel 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters, is ex- 
pected to address the San Antonio (Tex.) Association of 
Life Underwriters October 19. 

At the first fall meeting of the Oklahoma Association of 
Life Underwriters, held at Oklahoma City, recently, Presi- 
dent Albert B. Irwin announced the chairmen of standing 
committees for the 1936-37 season as follows: Robert T. 
Shipley, executive; Bryan L. Bowers, publicity; F. E. 
Pence, sales congress; Homer Jamison, national committee- 
man; Horace E. Combs, attendance; Jesse T. Owens, re- 
ception; George Bond, educational, and L. W. Waring, 
program. 

The first meeting of the Toledo Life Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., was held recently with Dr. Clair K. Searles, 
dean of the College of Business Administration of the 
University of Toledo, as main speaker. Charles E. Spen- 
cer is president of the group and L. H. Farmer is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The Northwest Texas Life Underwriters’ Association at 
Amarillo on October 3, discussed the need for more strin- 
gent laws for the insurance-buying public and adopted a 
resolution asking the state association to urge all life 
underwriters’ association in Texas to assist in securing the 
passage of such laws. 

The San Antonio Life Managers’ Club heard a paper on 
the “Sales Possibilities of the Social Security Act,” by 
C. B. McPhail, Great American Life of San Antonio, re- 
cently. 

Members of the Life Insurance General Agents and 
Managers’ Association of Sioux City, Iowa, gave a dinner 
recently in honor of W. D. Morton, who left for Denver. 

= = 


COMPANY REPORTS 


The Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia reports a gain in 
new paid business in September of 18 per cent and a gain 
in the first nine months of 9.6 per cent, as compared with 
corresponding periods of last year. 
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M. C. Nelson of Des Moines, Iowa, agency manager of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York, ap. 
nounced that the Iowa agency force wrote more than 
$9,000,000 of paid-for life insurance business during the 
first nine months this year. This was a gain of $165,000 
over the correspondng period in 1935. 

The Conservative Life of South Bend, Ind., reports new 
business for the first nine months of 1936 of $3,817,000, 
as against $3,372,000 for the same period in 1935. Rein. 
statements for the first nine months of 1936 were $230,000, 














T strikes me as fortunate that Presidential campaigns 

occur but once in four years, otherwise there would 
surely develop, in time, Democratic and Republican life 
insurance companies. The agents are so zealous in their 
political convictions. It has been said that the average 
successful agent has something of the evangelist in his 
make-up; he is a man who feels strongly about his 
work and he takes life seriously. And when it comes 
to a choice between candidates for the high office of 
chief executive of the United States, he goes to town 
for the man of his preference—at least within the con- 
fines of what I like to term insurance circles. It is to 
be hoped that such forthright electioneering as I have 
heard from life insurance representatives is restricted 
to the insurance family fireside, because there really are 
some nice people in both the major parties and I under- 
stand that the home office underwriters are passing 
even Socialists when they are healthy and able to pay 
their premiums. It is purely a matter of choice, with 
an executive, whether or not he desires, in his capacity 
of trustee of millions of the invested funds of policy- 
holders, to go to bat for or against the policies of any 
administration. Such a course of action may, even, be 
interpreted as within line of duty, but the function of 
the salesman is to sell and conserve, to act as middle 
man between company and client and he cannot func- 
tion efficiently by antagonizing approximately fifty per 
cent of his clientele or prospects. 


* * * 


XACTLY the opposite is true, as a matter of fact. 

Personal esteem and complete confidence are essen- 
tial qualities in the sale of any consistent volume of life 
insurance. A customer for an automobile doesn’t pay 
much attention to the personality of the salesman. He 
has made up his mind that he wants that particular car, 
in most cases, and he will have it even if the salesman is 
afflicted with halitosis. The life agent has no 1937 
model to offer and it is a rare thing for the prospect 
to ask the man who owns one. Life insurance is a swell 
thing, it is universally agreed, and the prospect, until 
he has been made change of age conscious, feels that it 
will always be available and why rush the matter. 
Then, someone in whom he has a good measure of con- 
fidence and usually some degree of friendship comes 
along and puts the latent intention into action. 
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as against $277,000 for the same period in 1935. The net 
increase in insurance-in-force for the first nine months of 
1936 was $1,216,000; for the first nine months of 1935 the 
net increase was $5,674. 

The Bankers Life of Des Moines reports September pro- 
duction this year was $4,637,050, compared with $4,210,413 
in September, 1935. 

The Yeomen Mutual Life of Des Moines, Iowa, reports 
an 18 per cent increase in paid-for business in September 
over the corresponding month a year ago. 








By Frank Ellington 











HIS matter of friendship in business was stressed 
by Leonard Rothstein, agent of the Home Life, New 
York, with the Jacoby Agency, in a talk before the New 
York Life Underwriters’ Fall sales meeting this week. 
He was one of a group of million dollar producers who 
very graciously told the other members of the associa- 
tion something of their sales methods. Mr. Rothstein 
entered the life insurance business shortly after the 
beginning of the depression and entered the million 
dollar producers’ class immediately. His advice is, 
sell yourself first, establish friendships and talk life 
insurance afterwards. He has been active and success- 
ful in other lines of business, however, and has sufficient 
experience in the business world to allow him to follow 
methods which might not be available to younger or 
less versatile men. For example, he likes to find a 
prospect who is plagued with a business problem so 
that he can talk over the matter with him and offer 
the best advice of which he is capable. His interest is, 
of course, appreciated and if he is able to be of service 
he is in a position to command attention and respect 
with his advice on life insurance protection. 


EN of the jumbo producers took part in the sales 

clinic before the New York group and some interest- 
ing data were developed in a series of questions and 
answers. For instance, it was found that six of the 
ten entered the million dollar class the first year in 
business. One took two years to reach that goal, an- 
other three years and the remaining two required seven 
years. Their sales methods varied considerably in many 
points, as is reported in the Cross Country section of 
this issue, but they all were agreed that it all comes 
down to a matter of prospecting in the end. Naturally, 
producers of this type seek prospects who are qualified 
to purchase coverage in large amounts. Otherwise their 
methods differ little from those employed by the quar- 
ter of a million man. The agent who impressed me most 
at the meeting was nineteen-year-old Burton A. Strait, 
who entered the business last May and who has already 
paid for nineteen cases. His youth, and plan of writ- 
ing young men with whom he can grow up in the busi- 
ness, together with manifest ability, makes him look 
like a natural and you could almost hear the oldsters 
wishing that they might have started in the business 
at that age, with that equipment. 








AGENCY NEWS 


Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York in that city, reports that the paid-for business for 
his office of the company for the month of September was 
$1,193,175, as compared with $2,207,269 in September last 
year. For the year to date the total paid-for business 
amounted to $16,737,505, as compared with $25,224,221 for 
the same period in 1935. 

Walter St. John, senior member of St. John, Holmes & 
Strief, general agents of the Equitable Life of Iowa at Des 
Moines, retired from the firm recently and has become a 
special agent of the company, devoting his time to pro- 
duction. 

Harris L. Wofford, manager of the Prudential’s Manhat- 
tan Ordinary Agency, reports that the paid-for business 
of his office in September was $471,338, an increase of 
48 per cent over September, 1935, and the paid-for busi- 
ness for the first nine months was $4,204,035, an increase 
of 10 per cent over the same period last year. 

The San Antonio Agency of the Jefferson Standard Life 
in San Antonio, Tex., of which O. P. Schnabel is branch 
manager, put on a special campaign in his honor during 
September, which was his birth month. Their total pro- 
duction was $511,000, which is the largest month the 
agency has had in ten years. 

Over 100 agents of the Jos. D. Bookstaver Agency of 
the Travelers of Hartford met at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
recently and paid a glowing tribute to their manager, 
Elias Klein, who is celebrating his twenty-fifth anniversary 
with the agency. A production campaign was launched 
in his honor, to continue to the end of the current year. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agent of 
the Union Central Life in New York city, reports total 
paid-for business for September of $1,018,000 as compared 
with $1,368,438 for September, 1935. The total paid-for 
business for the first nine months of 1936 is $15,540,336, 
as compared with $21,354,928 for the first nine months of 
1935. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford has announced 
the advancement of another of its supervisors, Edward H. 
Dieckhoff, to the post of general agent effective October 1. 
Mr. Dieckhoff goes to Denver from Milwaukee, where he 
has been leading producer and supervisor under general 
agent Kenneth W. Jacobs, Jr., since 1933. 

In recognition of his success in the brokerage field, 
Jerome Siegel, assistant manager of the New York Ordi- 
nary Agency of the Prudential of Newark, is being trans- 
ferred to the Brooklyn Ordinary Agency. 

By the end of the year J. S. Drewry and Company, Ohio 
agents for the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, N. J., will 
split off the eastern half of its territory for the formation 
of three new general agencies, H. G. Kenagy, the com- 
pany’s agency executive, told an Ohio state agency meet- 
ing at Columbus on October 2. William H. Brown be- 
comes general agent at Columbus, William C. Preston 
general agent at Akron and Frederick N. Winkler general 
agent at Cleveland. 

Business written in October, Dern Month, has a four- 
way value to agents of the Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. By writing a large volume of business this 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Modernism in 
Life Insurance 
(Concluded from page 7) 


the mortality of “overweights” and 
no pump built to sprinkle a half acre 
of pores and cells can sprinkle an 
acre or two for long without breaking 
down. Do we still use the hocus 
pocus of long trunks and _ broad 
shoulders? 

The same applies to many hazard- 
ous occupations and other impair- 
ments respecting which mortality 
studies leave no doubt as to future 
mortality. 

Therefore, it would appear that the 
present methods of selection are giv- 
ing us a fair return which cannot be 
increased to any great extent—at 
least, in the immediate future. In 
fact, we must wait upon another great 
advance in the knowledge of treat- 
ment of some of the major causes of 
death before we can expect to make 
large additional gains from mortality. 

On the other hand, a disregard of 
facts regarding mortality can quickly 
lead to trouble. 

What are you doing about the se- 
lection of risks in your underwriting 
department? 

Are you going to proceed as before, 
or try a tight rein or a loose one? 

Next is the function of service, by 
which is meant the work in the home 
office from the president down to the 
office boy. 

The problem here is one of proper 
management—knowledge of what goes 
on and care in seeing that everything 
is accounted for. 

Let us take for illustration this pic- 
ture of proper management: On the 
outskirts of Dallas lives Alexander 
MacDougal, who keeps bees. The other 
evening his neighbor noticed him pac- 
ing up and down the orchard with a 
worried look and with frequent 
glances at the sky and remarked: 
“What’s the matter, Sandy? What 
makes you so worried?” To which 
Sandy replied: “Here it is getting 
dark and two bees not home yet.” 

In a life insurance company the 
item over which we can exercise the 
most certain control is the item of ex- 
pense for this function of service. It 
is the item about which we have more 
knowledge and yardsticks than any 
other and yet it seems to be most fre- 
quently ignored. 

Last year you spent a certain num- 
ber of dollars for home office expenses, 
exclusive of taxes. Did 100 cents in 
each of the dollars you sent out of 
your home office for salaries, rent, and 
other office expenses return you 100 
cents in value, or were two cents miss- 
ing, or don’t you know? 
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We will clarify that problem if we 
will divide it into two elements. 

The first one is cost. 

One seldom meets a budget in the 
life insurance business, even though 
budgets are the proven yardsticks in 
commercial organizations. Have you 
ever tried to work with one? 

The details of cost control in home 
offices are very clearly discussed in a 
sister organization—the Life Office 
Management Association. It is a very 
big subject in itself so it is not pos- 
sible to go into detail here. What have 
you done to adopt the methods that 
have proved their worth? 

The second one is morale. 

How are we to create in a group a 
sense of individual satisfaction and a 
sense of group participation, so as to 


make life tolerable and work efficient? 

Morale is built slowly and carefully 
with time and thought and it can be 
destroyed, as by a windstorm, in a few 
minutes. 

Obviously a price must be paid for 
morale. 

Today no one can be unaware of the 
investigatory activities of the Govern- 
ment, of the questioning look of intel- 
ligent people outside of the insurance 
world, into questions of high costs, 
and of the interest taken in the educa- 
tion, leisure and welfare of workers. 

If a general investigation were to be 
made today, is your house in order? 
What specific reductions in overhead 
can you point to in your company? 
What have you done to create morale? 














Be a Builder 


Every time a life insurance salesman con- 
vinces a prospect, he erects a bridge over which 
someone will cross to financial security. 


The prospect may be preparing 
for his own future, or he may 
seek to provide a safe jour- 
ney for his dependents. 


But the important truth is that 
THERE /S A BRIDGE. 


Che Prudential 


Iusurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurFrre_tp, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 
By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Y friend, H. G. Alewel, secretary and treasurer of 
M the Missouri Insurance Company at St. Louis, 
has some very pertinent comments on industrial life 
insurance in the Middle West. He says: “Come hell and 
high water, the need for industrial insurance remains 
and gains constantly. Observers in the business have 
learned the lesson that a high debit tends toward repre- 
sentatives who are collectors rather than policy writers. 
I place a high debit, in the Missouri area at least, at 
somewhere near $200. After that the agent is so busy 
making collections he has no time for writings. When 
the high debit mark has been reached because of this 
factor, the debit must be split and another agent brought 
in. This of itself creates the constant demand for good 
industrial agents.” 

On the question of earnings for the average industrial 
agent, Secretary Alewel says that in boom times this 
may have been up to $60 per week but that the average 
is now nearer $38. However, this is a rise of some $5 pe: 
week over two years ago and the upward swing is well 
on its way. Mr. Alewel feels that earnings of industrial 
men compare favorably with their capacity to earn in 
any other field of endeavor. Furthermore, the very 
nature of the business is such that there are always 
good opportunities as managers and superintendents for 
men who will work, study and achieve. 

6 

LIKE the impression that Earl Watson of the Mutua! 

Life of New York took home with him from the Bos- 
ton meeting of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Earl is located at Wichita, Kansas, and was 
the delegate of the local association to the national 
meeting. When he got back to Wichita, I happened to 
attend a luncheon session there at which he told his 
brother agents all about it. Apart from the fine factual 
summary he gave of the Boston roundup, he commented 
especially on the number of company officials attending. 
“I saw more big shots than you could find in a cannon,” 
cracked Earl. 

* 

PEAKING of Wichita, here’s one right off the bat: 

H. J. White has resigned as secretary of the National 
Old Line Life Insurance Company of that city. This com- 
pany has the gossips plenty busy. It does just nothing 
toward getting policies. It has no agents. Its cash posi- 
tion is sound. It continues properly to handle claims and 
is well able to take care of policies now on the books. 
In fact, the less it does the better it gets financially. Cap- 
ital and surplus are $200,000 (all there). Insurance in 
force is under $1,250,000. Majority stockholder (par 
$10) is said to be O. F. Neal, who is general agent for 
the Ohio National Life at Omaha with offices in the 
Parm Credit Building, there. Now that Secretary White 
has resigned, efficient clerks handle its daily affairs. If 
you enjoy mental speculation, you have the facts, go 
and enjoy yourself. 


P in Lincoln, Neb., the Woodmen Central Life (run- 

ning mate of the Woodmen Accident Company which 
has a proud record to look back on and a fine future to 
face) is having its new clothes groomed for public 
appearance. The company began this year and by Jan. 1 
it will be in full stride. Competently staffed—and di- 
tected by experts of proved success—the Woodmen 
Central Life is distinctly a comer. 


AGENCY NEWS 


(Continued from page 25) 


month, Lincoln National field men can place high in the 
individual agency football contests, win membership in the 
company’s top honor club, win awards in the company’s 
nation-wide contest, and qualify for attendance at the 
1937 regional conventions. 

The Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America has estab- 
lished a new agency in Duluth, Minn., and appointed 
Charles I. Nordstrom as manager, effective as of October 1. 

C. H. Poindexter’s fortieth anniversary as a general 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, was 
celebrated at St. Louis on September 30 with an agency 
meeting and dinner. Urban H. Poindexter, assistant di- 
rector of agencies, and Dr. David E. W. Wenstrand, med- 
ical director, were present from the home office. 

Charles H. Hupp has sold his general insurance agency 
of Mercedes, Tex., established in 1922, to J. G. T. Colley 
and R. R. McAfee. Mr. Hupp will devote his time to the 
work of a general agent of the General American Life of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The appointments of Oren D. Pritchard and Stephenson 
W. McGill as managers of branch offices of the Union Cen- 
tral Life at Indianapolis and Fort Wayne respectively, 
have been announced by Vice-President Jerome Clark. Mr. 
Pritchard succeeds E. Robert Shannon, resigned, and Mr. 
Gill sueceeds Mr. Pritchard. 

The Security Life & Trust Co. of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has opened a general agency at Hickory, N. C., with juris- 
diction over considerable territory in that part of the state. 
H. Clifton Deal has been appointed general agent. 

The Protective Life of Birmingham has appointed Leroy 
Winter as manager of the Black Belt Agency at Selma, 
Ala. He has been associated with the Tuscaloosa agency. 
Mallory Privett has been appointed local manager of the 
Selma office. 

Regional round table meetings for the discussion of 
problems confronting general agents are being held for 
the general agents of the Connecticut Mutual Life during 
October and November at Asheville, N. C.; Atlantic City, 
N. J.; Lenox, Mass.; Kansas City, Mo.; Chicago, Il, and 
San Francisco, Cal. 

The appointment of T. Burdette Lane as general agent 
for the Lincoln National Life in Oklahoma City has been 
announced by A. L. Dern, vice-president and director of 
agencies. Mr. Lane will have as his territory the western 
half of Oklahoma. 

Fritz A. Lichtenberg, general agent for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life at Columbus, Ohio, was named chairman 
of the professional division in the Community Fund cam- 
paign scheduled to open November 12. 

H. J. Miller and Z. H. Hughes have entered upon their 
new duties as St. Louis general agents for the Guarantee 
Mutual Life of Omaha. 


DEATHS 


Robert B. Cornish, 67, senior member of the firm of 
Day & Cornish, general agents of the Mutual Benefit Life 
for northern New Jersey. 

Robert L. Vessie, for the past fifteen years assistant 
office manager for the Aetna Life at its New York office. 

O. M. Wolcott, 51, nearly twenty years manager of the 
Springfield, Ohio, agency of the Western & Southern Life. 

Perry L. Beck, Sr., 55, for twenty-three years an em- 
ployee of the Metropolitan Life of New York. 

John W. Holland, 78, an agent of the Aetna Life at 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The month of October has been designated “President’s 
Month” by the Guardian Life of America, in honor of 
President Carl Heye. Tying in with the prevailng na- 
tonal election interest, the campaign takes the form of a 
presidential election with President Heye running against 
an imaginary opponent, Col. John P. Quota. Electoral 
votes, based upon applications, have been assigned to each 
Guardian agency and the unanimous election of President 
Heye with all 531 electoral votes has been set as the field’s 
goal. 

The General American Life of St. Louis has notified 144 
holders of small blocks of its stock that they may now sur- 
render their stock certificates and receive $60 a share in 


cash. As these shares are surrendered they will be retire 
as a step in the mutualization of the company. The sym 
of $64,680 is being paid for these shares. 

William Ray Chapman, assistant director of agencies of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, and Harry 
R. Ricker, assistant secretary of the company, recently 
addressed general agency meetings at DeKalb, IIl., and at 
Champaign, III. 

Sixty officers, general agents and field men of the Mig. 
Continent Life at Oklahoma City visited the Frontier Cep. 
tennial at Fort Worth, Tex., September 26, on a trip which 
was the reward of a recent sales contest. 

The Direct Mail Advertising Association, Inc., has just 
notified the Acacia Mutual Life of Washington, D. C., that 





They Mighe Well Be Yours 


Much planning and many happy hours of 


anticipation are forerunners of the annual 


fishing trip. 


Happy anticipations of many pleasures and 
comforts can be the lot of the foresighted man 
or woman, planning for and protecting the 
future years with a Girard Life Income and 


Insurance Plan, available for both men and 


women who can qualify. 


GIRARD LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Obpfosite Independence Hall 














Agency Turnover 
(Concluded from page 8) 


improvement in account conditions 
generally, but we have found that 
when agents are aware of the fact 
that a home office man is going to 
follow them up and check every ap- 
plication he writes, he will not at- 
tempt to put things over as he might 
when an assistant superintendent 
makes the inspection. The assistant 
superintendent may be a_ personal 
friend of the agent, or he may be 
particularly anxious to make an out- 
standing record over a short period 
of time. The agent knows that the 
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home office inspector is not interested 
in the record whatsoever. 

It is, of course, essential to have 
men of proven ability, and unques- 
tioned integrity to act as inspectors, 
since we must necessarily place a 
great deal of confidence in their re- 
ports. 

There may be other ways and 
means of reducing the expense of 
agency turnover, but in my experi- 
ence of some 20 years I have not 
been able to find a method which so 
directly affects this particular item, 
and in our own experience it has 
worked wonders in the way of re- 
duction in cost of our increase. 


It is encouraging to note the num 
ber of companies who are becomitf 
more exacting in the selection 
agents, and when the proper sele 
tion has been made, the superintet- 
dent and assistant superintendent cal 
readily develop the type of men ¥ 
would like to have in our busines 

Insofar as responsible and reliable 
Old Line Legal Reserve Companit 
are concerned, the day of the “fi 
by night” agent is past, and it is! 
deplorable fact that some of the 
younger companies still persist i 
placing men on agencies regardle* 
of what their past record has be 
with other companies. 
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it has won a place as one of the Fifty Direct Mail Leaders 
in the United States and Canada for 1936. The “Your As- 
sistant Salesman” mail advertising plan of pre-approach 
letter units successfully used by Acacia agents was the 
exhibit. 

The Bankers’ National Life of Montclair, N. J., has 
launched its first office in the Middle West when quarters 
in Chicago are opened. Harold T. Moss, formerly with 
the Metropolitan Life, will be in charge of the office. 

The Protective Life of Birmingham, Ala., has announced 
that its 1937 convention trip will include Niagara Falls, 
the St. Lawrence River, Montreal, Quebec and other Can- 
adian points. 

Plans for a special campaign during October in honor 
of Fresident C. W. Appleby’s birth month were made by 
seventeen leading Michigan producers of the Ohio National 
Life at a meeting in Lansing recently. 

The Continental Life of Washington, D. C., held a con- 
vention lately at the John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va., 
concluding the anniversary campaign of the Richmond 
division. More than 150 persons from central Virginia 
attended the meeting. 

About sixty agents of the Franklin Life in Wisconsin at- 
tended the State agency meeting at Milwaukee, on Octo- 
ber 1-2, held under the direction of Frank W. Engel, State 
manager. 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles has been licensed by 
the Ohio Department of Insurance. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


State Insurance Director Charles Smrha of Nebraska 
has asked the District Court to dismiss him and the de- 
partment as party defendants in an action brought by Am- 
brose Johnson and other participating policyholders in the 
Service Life of Omaha, Neb., to declare illegal alleged 
transfers of funds belonging to participating policyholders 
to the non-participating department. The insurance de- 
partment and its director were made defendants on the 
theory that the department had knowledge of what was 
done and had not interfered. 

Whether financial statements filed in Minnesota by the 
old Pacific Mutual Life of California are the basis for 
criminal action is a question being studied by Insurance 
Commissioner Frank Yetka of Minnesota. 

J. Frederic Allebach, an assistant counsel for the Mis- 
suri Insurance Department located in Kansas City, has 
been appointed deputy superintendent of Insurance by Su- 
perintendent R. E. O’Malley. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Consolidated Coal Co. of St. Louis, Mo., as a part of 
the company’s observance of its golden anniversary, has 
adopted a group life insurance program providing protec- 
tion for more than 100 employees. The insurance totals 
more than $200,000 and is underwritten by the Metropoli- 
lan Life of New York on a co-operative basis. 


JUDICIAL 


Continuation to November 2 at Richmond was ordered 
the proceedings against the Pacific Mutual Life which 
Were instituted in Virginia when the company was ordered 
organized in California. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


The Travelers of Hartford have made several changes in 
management in its branch offices due to the resignation of 
(Continued on page 30) 








ALONG CITY STREETS 


With DAVID PORTER 


ISTENING in at the third annual Selling Seminar 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of 
New York last Thursday at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
one became convinced of two things—that the field of 
life underwriting is as broad as one’s own initiative 
and energy, and that neither age nor sex is a barrier 
to a successful career in the business. As Beatrice 
Jones told the seminar: “Life insurance selling is per- 
haps the kindest form of unemployment.” Meaning 
that a man may be officially a life insurance agent and 
at the same time do so little, through lack of energy 
end aggresiveness, that he is but one step ahead of the 
millions of others who in reality have no employment. 
And contrariwise, that one may write one’s own ticket 
as far as opportunities for achieving a useful and 
lucrative career in the business are concerned. 


Ss = 

ISS JONES spoke not from theory but from hard-won 

experience in a_ strictly competitive business. Unit 
manager in the Devitt agency, Equitable Life, her assigned sub- 
ject at the seminar was: "The Woman's Point of View." How 
we'l equipped she was to develop the theme was evident both 
from her context and the record of production which stands 
behind her as a concrete proof that women can make of life 
insurance selling a brilliant career. Among other things, she 
insisted that it doesn't take courage either to enter or to stay 
in the life insurance business, but it does take courage to fight 
one's way up to the top flight of insurance producers. 


ft e 

UCCESS within a brief time came to the lead-off 

speaker on the program—Burton A. Strait, of the 
Fraser agency, Penn Mutual, who spoke on “Selling 
Young Men,” and showed, through his own record, how 
it can be done. Only 19 years old, Strait has been ir 
the business since last May and has sold 19 cases to- 
taling $40,000. He doesn’t attempt to tackle big busi- 
ness but confines his efforts to small ceses while build- 
ing up a large clientele, canvassing young men and 
those whose income permits but a small amount of in- 
surance. In his large audience in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Pennsylvania was his uncle who had flown 
from California simply to hear young Strait talk, and 
then immediately flew back to the Coast. 


F anything even faintly smacking of hero worship is tolerated 
in the insurance business, its presence at the seminar would 
have been condoned when the ten local members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table climbed on the dais of the ballroom and 
gave their ideas as to methods, volume of production, etc. The 
production records of these ten and the speed with which they 
reached the select circle of million dollar producers, as well as 
their tenacity in maintaining that rank, unquestionably stand as 
a challenge to the average young life agent to duplicate the 
performance. Looking over the records of these ten, incidentally, 
one discovers that each paid for an average of 75 cases during 
the past year, with an average of $14,000 per case, that several 
of them wrote a million dollars of business in their very first 
year, and that the average age at which they entered the life 
insurance business was a little over 31 years. 
* ® 
UDGING by the size of the crowd at this sales clinic 
and the interest displayed by the rank and file of 
listeners, life insurance is destined to have an impor- 
tant share in the forthcoming business boom. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


(Concluded from page 29) 


Norman F, Clendenen, manager of life, accident and group, 
at the company’s Pittsburgh office. Mr. Clendenen will be 
succeeded by Warren W. Hampe, who acted in the same 
capacity in the Worcester, Mass., office. Mr. Hampe’s 
place, in turn, will be taken by Llewellyn A. Tobie, who 
was at Rochester, N. Y., and the Rochester vacancy will 
be filled by Fred L. Mason, assistant manager of the In- 
surance Exchange branch at Chicago. 

Two new appointments of branch managers have just 
been made by the Canada Life Assurance. J. J. Grozelle, 
previously in charge at Windsor, Ontario, was appointed 
to the managership of the company’s Vancouver branch, 
where he will succeed R. Geo. McCuish, who is retiring 
from the company’s service. To fill the vacancy at the 
head of the Windsor branch, the company has appointed 
A. G. MacKenzie as manager for that city. 

B. L. Butler, for the past twelve years cashier of the 
Montgomery (Ala.) branch office of the New York Life. 
has left for New Orleans, La., to become an agency organ- 
izer in that territory. H. Clark Bundrick, of Columbia, 
S. C., will succeed Mr. Butler as cashier at Montgomery. 

John R. Olson has been promoted to the position of 
superintendent of the Prudential’s Burlington, Vt., district. 
He started his Prudential career on April 13, 1925, at 
Granville, N. Y., where three years later he was promoted 
to be an assistant superintendent. 

Charles W. Hall, for several years a member of the 
Rochester Agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life was 


Merits of Research 


(Concluded from page 9) 


dance with our needs. Once we begin 
to use a uniform method that will 
give all member companies the benefit 
of our combined experience, I do 
not believe we would go back to the 
present inadequate method. If such 
a bureau is established, I believe 


volved in these 


expense of 
would be 


that in from three to five years’ time The cost of one 
riously estimated 


a fund of information would be built 
up that could not well be valued in $500 by 
dollars* and cents. Or, if there is 


tion with the Convention in reporting 
all contract cancellations, especially 
for cause, is important and necessary 
if we are to avoid the ex-agent, and 
more especially the undesirable ones. 

Let us honestly count the costs in- 


tions and realize that by eliminating 
only a small percentage of them, the 
maintaining 
many times over. 
final has been va- 
at from $300 to 
well-informed, experienced 
Industrial insurance executives. Why 


saved 


recently appointed to a staff position in the agency depart. 
ment at the home office of that company. 

W. A. J. Giles, who has been in charge of the north. 
western Ontario branch of the Confederation Life Associa. 
tion as divisional manager for the past five years, has 
been transferred to the Peterborough branch as manager 
of that division. His successor will be R. A. Mills. 

The Ohio State Life has appointed Joseph M. Downs as 
attorney for the mortgage loan department. He was for. 
merly assistant secretary and attorney of the Union Build. 
ing & Savings Co. of Columbus. 

James A. Cozza has been promoted to district manager 
of the Mutual Life of New York for Mahoning County, 
Ohio, with headquarters at Youngstown. 

L. R. Stevens, of San Antonio, Tex., formerly with the 
Peoria Life and then with the Volunteer State Life, has 
been appointed southwest Texas agency supervisor of the 
Indianapolis Life. 

H. F. Moore of Tiffin, Ohio, has been appointed manager 
of the Toledo office of the Bankers’ Life of lowa. He has 
been acting supervisor of the Toledo district office since 
February and succeeds W. H. Forestell, who reeently re- 
signed. 

John Ray, assistant manager of Division B at the home 
office of the Prudential of Newark, has been promoted to 
manager of Division S. 

Joseph M. Downs, formerly assistant secretary of the 
Union Building & Savings Co., has joined the Ohio State 
Life as attorney for the mortgage loan department. 

John F. Johns has been named superintendent of agen- 
cies of The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh in charge of the 
Eastern division of the company. 








and introduc- 





a bureau 


by more than 
a million travelers 


No wonder the Benjamin Franklin 


any other way out of which progress 
will come, let us by all means find 
the better way. 

Every phase of Industrial insur- 
ance could be helped by some research 
and an exchange of information based 
on our experience. So far, we have 
mainly discussed the merits of re- 
search in connection with agency 
matters, particularly the selection 
and training of agents and the prob- 
lem of agency turnover. Some of 
you have the impression that we are 
concerned about the ex-agent, and 
can see no problem there because you 
do not knowingly employ them. The 
ex-agent is primarily the problem 
of the individual companies, and can 
be well taken care of by a company 
rule; therefore, it is not an important 
problem in this connection. Coopera- 
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then should there be any doubt as 
to the value of an organized method 
of compiling information on this and 
other important questions for the 
benefit of all? 

It is our opinion that the personal 
work of the district manager should 
have attention. Many of them would 
be glad to have their home office 
furnish a track on which to run. 
One of their major respons?bilities 
is to find sources of securing suitable 
men, and in this they need guidance. 
When a manager has an open debit, 
the selection is too often made from 
necessity rather than from choice. 
Our managers should be equipped 
not only to select and train, but to 
educate men properly in the funda- 
mentals and background of life 
insurance 


has been approved by more than 
a million visitors to Philadelphia! 
Experienced travelers like its mod- 
ern service and comfort. They ap- 
preciate its convenient location. 
And their budgets approve the rates 
which make it the 
big hotel value 
in Philadelphia. 
1200 rooms and 
baths from $3.50. 





Complete fa- 
cilities for 
meetings, 
from small 
groups ¢to 
conventions. 


THE Licenses 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


SAMUEL EARLEY, Managing Director 


Philadelphia 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HILE many political speeches during the past fort- 
W nicht have dealt with economic questions—as is 
bound to be the case—there has been a noticeable scarcity 
of outstanding events in the business world. Led by the 
rails, utilities, store and food stocks, share prices rose 
somewhat last week. Steel production and car loadings 
showed increases reflecting general industrial progress. 
Retail trade has been slowed up a bit here and there by 
unseasonable weather. Chain stores reported for Septem- 
her their largest percentage gain in sales since the de- 
pression. Abroad, Italy last week followed France and 
other democratic countries by devaluing the lira, so that 
now the currencies of Great Britain, the United States, 
France and Italy hear approximately the same relation- 
ship to each other that they did before the pound “went 
of gold” five years ago. 

* + ” 


HE foregoing is not exactly juicy reading, but it 

largely represents the no-news-is-good-news state of 
affairs which may well mean good business for the ordi- 
nary industrialist and merchant. Business affairs viewed 
over a longer period than a fortnight are interestingly 
surveyed in a study on “Private Long-Term Debt and In- 
terest in the United States” issued last week by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. The study, cov- 
ering the period 1900-1935, has found that during that 
time private long-term debt and interest charges had 
grown at about the same rate as had national debt 
and income, with the present situation generally favor- 
able. Further, it found no evidence to support the theory 
that business is saddled with too great a private debt 
burden. Manufacturing industry has a smaller debt bur- 
den than any other branch of business, according to the 
study, while mortgages on real estate, other than farm 
property, form the largest single share of the nation’s 
private long-term debt. 


* * 
agente average security prices in the weeks 
ended October 3 and 19, 1936, according to the New 


York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 


hange as follows: 


Oct. 3 Oct. 10 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrial 155.48 157.11 157.31 158.61 
30 rails 15.50 46.77 46.98 47.88 
100 stocks . 122.49 124.01 124.21 125.39 
30 bonds . 102.85 103.29 103.32 103.61 
* x * 


A a result of heavy ordering, steel ingot production 
in the United States rose another half-point to 
‘0% per cent of capacity, The Iron Age estimates, this 
‘ing a new top for the year. Steel companies are enter- 
tg the final quarter of the year with the largest total of 
nfilled orders since 1929. 


2 @ 


EDGE selling helped to depress cotton futures last 

week for net losses of 4 to 23 points, though the 
wonthly government crop report of 11,609,000 bales, is- 
‘ued in the middle of the week, had strengthened prices. 
The wheat market was steady last week, prices on the 
Chicago Board of Trade gaining % to 1% cents; other 
rains also advanced. 








Dependable Service ... 
TT HE STATE LIFE of Indiana 


enters its forty-third year of 
dependable service . . . Has paid 
over $110,000,000 to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries . . . Holds 
$50,000,000 for their benefit .. . 
Has $4,378,000 in cash and govern- 
ment securities, providing ample 
liquidity . . . These and other im- 
portant facts are evidences of 
Service, Strength, and Progress 
... This time-tried company offers 
agency opportunities. 


e THE e 
STATE LIFE | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


| Indianapolis 
Indiana 


| 1894 : Purely Mutual : 1936 




















Hall of State, Texas Centennial 


The Southland Life Insurance Company 
Welcomes 
The American Life Convention 
to Dallas, Texas, and the Centennial 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
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Harry L. Seay, President 
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Selling a Million 
Simply Explained 

If you can manage to have a lot 
of rich relatives and friends you will 
find the task of writing a million a 
year considerably simplified, Felix U. 
Levy told members of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of 
New York at the Fall Sales Seminar 
last week. But that doesn’t tell the 
whole story, by any means. Realiz- 
ing that there must be some angles 
to this problem which might be of 
use and interest to the many agents 
who consistently fail to attain such 
production heights, the directors of 
this meeting staged a very interest- 
ing sales clinic in which ten of the 
world’s outstanding life insurance 
salesmen cooperated. This feature 
consisted of a series of questions as 
to sales methods and the answers 
were tabulated accordingly. 

Nine leading questions were posed 
with the following results: 

1—Do you call on strangers or 
friends? Two for strangers; one 
friends, eight both. 2—Do you make 
appointments in advance? Eight 
yes; two no. 3—What do you consider 
most important, knowledge, effort or 
contact? Six contacts; three all 
three; one effort. 4—Do you use 
direct mail? One yes; nine no. 5— 
Do you work on quota? Eight yes; 
two no. 6—How many cases produced 
last year? 61; 111; 60; 40; 161; 36; 
103; 90; 60; 33. Do you use organ- 
ized talks? Six yes; four no. 7—At 
what age did you enter the life in- 
surance business? 24; 34; 36; 45; 
46; 23; 21; 33; 28; 24. How long 
have you been in the business? 10; 
11; 5; 18; 5; 22; 3; 5; 16; 17. How 
long before you sold your first million 
ammmamyt 1s &: Ts is 3s Ts Bs is 
a3 

It was notable that four of the 
ten agents had entered the insurance 
field after the beginning of the de- 
pression; also that six of them en- 
tered the upper circle of producers 
the first year in the business. 

Each of the headliners gave a 
three-minute talk after the question 
and answer session with Felix U. 
Levy, Penn Mutual, leading off. He 
said, emphasizing the necessity of 
careful prospecting, that he has to 
have, at all times, a potential volume 
of $400,000 of business in sight in 
order to consistently produce his 
$100,000 monthly. Be adaptable to 
changes at all times, he advised, 
citing his own change during the 
past year or so to retirement income 
insurance where he formerly de- 
pended upon family protection con- 
tracts. 
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The Lincoln National 


Life provides its 
Field Men with: 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING 


Prestige that accrues to a na- 
tional advertiser is shared by 
field men of The Lincoln 
National Life. Direct sales 
ads in national media give all 
LNL men a decided sales 
start. 


THE LINCOLN 
NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Insurance in force December 


31, 1935 — $879,000,000. 


its Name Indicates its Character 














Lloyd Bunting, Equitable Life. 
urged a more thorough knowledge of 
the business in all its sales angles. He 
was followed by Rowland Mellor, Mu- 
tual Benefit; Isador Hirschfeld, 
Equitable; Harry Phillips, Penn Mu- 
tual; Lester Rosen, Union Central 
Life; Albert Hopkins and Leon Gil- 
bert Simon, each of whom variously 
stressed personality, self-dramatiza- 
tion, selection or just plain “digging.” 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 
10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 








Telephone Franklin 4020 





Underwriters Given Pros 


And Cons of Polities 


Pork chops and breakfast bacop 
sold at bargain prices in 1931, byt 
otherwise the 1936 dollar will pur. 
chase more than any dollar since the 
year 1918; President Roosevelt ye. 
frained from making use of his powe 
to issue three and a half billions jp 
new currency, but he managed ty 
create thirteen billions of new pur. 
chasing power through the use of 
bank credits. The first revelation jp 
the above came from the address of 
United States Senator Josiah YW. 
Bailey, North Carolina, and the lat. 
ter from former Secretary of the 
Treasury Ogden L. Mills, before the 
October dinner meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of the City 
of New York. 

Ralph Engelsman, newly elected 
president of this organization, hada 
happy idea in asking these two rep. 
resentatives of the Democratic ani 
the Republican parties to tell the 
membership just what their respec. 
tive parties intend to do for the 63; 
000,000 holders of life insurance podli- 
cies, but, as might have been antici. 
pated, the official representatives oi 
the two major parties were able ti 
offer little or nothing of tangible 
benefits if and when empowered t 
function. Of course, a more enter- 
prising and less scrupulous pair of 
speakers might have proposed a bonus 
for everyone who would take out nev 
insurance under their parties’ ban- 
ners, even waiver of medical exam: 
inations in amounts under $25,000, 
which might have caused the life 
agents to think twice before casting 
their ballots pro or con, but the 
speakers were on the whole quite cor- 
servative and contented themselves 
with straightforward campaign talks 

True, Senator Bailey did aver that 
the Roosevelt administration ha 
safeguarded the confidence of life it 
surance policyholders and that it wil 














continue to do so, and he gave a right 
impressive account of how and wij. 
On the other hand, Mr. Mills did n0 
spare the “ins” in his criticism @ 
the fiscal policies of the present Gor 
ernment and the steadily mountitg 
deficit, which he maintained woul! 
lead to inflation if continued. Th 
Senator’s talk was enlivened consi 
erably, much to the chair’s consterlt 
tion, by a heckler from the audient 
who interrupted his dissertation ” 
the purchasing value of the curr! 
dollar with a reminder that bac 
was cheaper back in the good old day 
of 1931. The Senator, however, a 
able to take this bit of by-play in ® 
stride and even capitalize upon " 
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insurance was $2,009,928,000, against 


with 0.3 in August, 1935, while the 
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With the Editors 


The Public's Interest 


OW interest rates following 

in the wake of the depres- 
sion have brought problems in 
plenty to the investment depart- 
ments of the life insurance com- 
panies, departments well able to 
cope with such problems, how- 
ever, and without the voluntary 
assistance of a sales department 
sometimes too ready to explain 
such difficulties in detail to 
clients and prospects. The fact 
is, of course, the center of the 
universe lies in a little circle 
surrounding the home of every 
man and woman and he or she is 
not very much interested in in- 
vestment trends nor even in the 
exact cost of life insurance. 
They are interested in their 
purely personal affairs and prob- 
lems and in the subject of life 
insurance not at all except as 
far as the safety of their own 
protection is concerned. Lack- 
ing knowledge of the intricacies 
of the management of life in- 
surance and interest in its rami- 
fications save for the security 
of their own contracts, they are 
likely to exaggerate in their 
own minds the difficulties which 
periodically face every business 


when those engaged in such 
businesses attempt to explain 
their troubles. 


It is deplorable that so many 
uninformed and unfriendly pam- 
phlets and other publications on 
life insurance have appeared 
during a period when confidence 
was most to be desired, but, as 
Harry V. Wade, vice-president 
of the American Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, pointed out 
in his address before the Finan- 
cial Section of the American 
Life Convention this week in 
Dallas, the readers and support- 
ers of these “crack-pot” authors 
have been found in the ranks of 








THE PASSERBY 


NSURANCE and independence have al- 

ways been the inseparables in the life 
of a prudent man. The more independ- 
ent he was, the more fully he saw to it 
that he and his would remain so, by 
providing against every accidental loss, 
including that of his own life. Neither 
the thief in the night nor the fool in the 
car held any terrors for him. In sickness, 
storm and fire, he was safe against loss. 
Safe, too, in the knowledge that his chil- 
dren would never turn to the charity of 
others. 

Now, public insurance of any kind 
strikes a death-blow at that independ- 
ence. It is for that reason, among others, 
that the Social Security Act has met with 
such disfavor among men of responsible 
judgment. While asserting that society 
owes some measure of security in old age 
or enforced idleness to those who spend 
their lives faithfully working at their jobs, 
they contend that the greatest care and 
wisdom must be exercised in determining 
how cash assistance is to be paid out 
and how the funds are to be raised. 

The Act, in its present form, seems to 
many qualified persons, who have ana- 
lyzed it and its probable consequences, 
to encourage dependence at the expense 
of independence. Under our traditional 
American System and the increased 
longevity, not a few people are able and 
willing to continue some kind of work 
beyond 65. But, as the proceeds of such 
work would be deducted from their Gov- 
ernment pensions, there would be non- 
centive to attain a certain independence 
by additional earnings. Considering the 
immense value to handicraft of old and 
skilled workers, this is, in addition, a 
distinct economic loss. 

The worst effect of this loss of inde- 
pendence is that it tends to destroy all 
ambition to provide for the future of the 
workers themselves and their families. 
It is all too human to let somebody else 
do the providing in all things as long as 
he is already doing it in some things. 

MORGAN FARRELL 








insurance rather than among the 
insuring public. The principal 
worry and danger to the pres- 
tige of the business, he main- 
tains, lies in the statements 
emanating from the companies 
themselves. Emphasizing the 


On Franc Devaluation 


| fw devaluation of the French 
franc was predicted years ago, 
If there was any surprise about 
the decis‘on, it must have been 
confined to wonder why it came 
so late. The reason is simple; 
devaluation of a currency is in- 
flation which favors the debtors 
and hits the creditors. As it 
happens, quite a few of the 
forty-and-some million French- 
men belong in the latter col- 
small 












umn, mostly as savers, 
homeowners and _ holders of 
government bonds. No wonder 


they protested devaluation of 
the currency—which, incidental- 
ly, was the only proper solution 
of an economic dilemma—as 
long as they could. 








fact that policyholders are in- 
finitely more interested in safe- 
ty of investments than in reasons 
for reduction in dividends, Mr. 
Wade said: “Let those of us in 
the executive investment end of 
life insurance be a bit more cir- 
cumspect in our public utter- 
ances. We know that, although 
interest rates may be _ tempo- 
rarily depressed, they are bound 
to return to a normal level. As 
a result, if our returns are 
chopped off several points for 
a few years, let us take our 
licking without squealing. Our 
business has the _ inherent 
strength in it to withstand 
years of such low returns. Let 
us be cautious, and merely be- 
cause of a temporary condition 
causing low interest rates, let 
us not, in public utterances, cre- 
ate a false impression that our 
business is established on any- 
thing but the firmest of founda- 
tions, which all of us here in 
this room today realize is the 
actual case.” 
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